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A VALUABLE ADDITION TO THE LIST OF BOOKS ON RECONSTRUCTION IS 


The Place of Agriculture in Reconstruction 


A Study of National Programs of Land Settlement 
By JAMES B. MORMAN, Assistant Secretary of the Federal Farm Loan Board 


With the idea of formulating a practical program of land settlements in the United States for discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, the author has collected and laid before his readers in detail the solutions to the problem which have been tried 
or are now being tried in foreign countries, notably Great Britain, France and Canada. 

Analysing and relating to American circumstances this experience of others, Mr. Morman aims to point out those definite 
conditions which will make for success, and others, among them some already proposed measures, which can only result in 
failure, It is a singularly valuable book, compounded of accurate information, sensible reasoning and a democratic spirit of 
helpfulness. Cloth, net, $2.00 


The State and the Nation By EDWARD JENKS 


A simple, concise and direct statement of the necessary functions of Government outlining the historical development 
of that sense of community interest and responsibility upon which true citizenship depends. The author’s “Short History 
of Politics” is a widely-used text-book, and he has written also a book on “Law and Politics in the Middle Ages.” 

Cloth, net, $2.00 


The Freedom of the Seas By LOUISE FARGO BROWN 
A systematic tracing, through old treaties and other documents, the meaning given in the past to this somewhat loosely- 
used phrase. It is very useful as an aid to clearness in future discussions, and to the Student of the subject its bibli- 
ography is simply invaluable. Cloth, net, $2.00 


A Society of States By W. T. S. STALLYBRASS 


An analysis of the much-discussed subject of a league of nations showing that such an agreement is a logical develop- 
ment in international politics, no more limiting the individuality of a nation than many another treaty which has in 
the past been freely undertaken Cloth, net, $2.00 


New Schools for Old By EVELYN DEWEY 


The book is an interesting account of the application by Hrs. Harvey of community ideals to the regeneration of the 
Porter School, a one-room, rundown country school in Missouri. Its problems were used as the starting-point for the 
development of a healthy community spirit. It is the record of one of the most important and successful educational 


experiments of the century. Cloth, net, $2.00 
Schools of To-morrow By JOHN DEWEY and EVELYN DEWEY 
A general survey of the best work that is being carried on to-day in America as educational experiments. Net, $1.60 


New York Times: Undoubtedly the most significant educational record of the day. 
New York Tribune: The most informing study of educational conditions that has appeared in twenty years. 
San Francisco Chronicle: Not a cut-and-dried handbook of educational theory . . . a helpful, inspiring book. 


Creative Impulse in Industry By HELEN MAROT 


A Proposition for Educators. Professor JOHN DEWEY in an extended review in The New Republic describes this as 
“the most sincere and courageous attempt yet made to face the problem of an education adapted to a modern society 
which must be industrial and would like to be democratic.” Net, $1.50 


Comparative Education A Survey of the Educational System in each of Six Representative Countries. Edited by 
PETER SANDIFORD, Associate Professor of Education, University of Toronto 

The Surveys included are: The United States, by WM. F. RUSSELL, University of Iowa; Germany, by I. L. KANDEL, 

Ph.D., Teachers’ College, Columbia University; England, by the Editor; France, by ARTHUR H. HOPE, Head- 

master of the Roan School for Boys, Greenwich, England; Canada, by the Editor; Denmark, by HAROLD W. 

FOGHT, Ph.D., Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education. Net, $4.00 


Labor and Reconstruction in Europe By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


Mr. Friedman, editor of that valuable symposium “American Problems in Reconstruction,” in this book describes im- 
partially the means undertaken or proposed in sixteen countries, belligerent and neutral, to deal with reconstruction in 
labor matters. It is of value to employment managers, directors of corporations, and students of labor problems and of 


the effects of the war. Net, $2.50 

“For those who are patriotic enough to be constructive, it is a work of inestimable value.”"—The Public. 

*.9 . : : - ‘ 
Russia’s Agony By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent for many years of the London Times in Russia 


There is probably no term of equally recent origin so often in print as Bolshevik and its derivatives. Readers of the 
London Times do not need to be told that Mr. Wilton’s knowledge of Russia is equalled by that of very few persons. 
“No such comprehensive and straightforward account has yet been given,” says the New York Times, “of the conditions 
in Russia which led to the outbreak of the revolution and the emergence of Bolshevism.” No definition of that term, 


by the way, is more clear-cut and definite than Mr. Wilton’'s. Net, $5.00 
Russian Revolution Aspects By ROBERT CROZIER LONG, Correspondent for the Associated Press 
Familiar with the country, and speaking Russian fluently, Mr. Long in Russia during 1917 had opportunities for first- 
hand observation of events and persons which makes his acute criticisms and portraits unusually interesting. Net, $2.50 
The Clash A Study in Nationalities. By WILLIAM H. MOORE 
A study of the French-Canadian friction and of the rights of an alien minority in any country, a timely subject. Net, $2.50 
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THE FAILURE OF THE PEACE TREATY 


to Prohibit Economic Restrictions Between Nations 


Makes it necessary for Free Traders and Anti-militarists to 
UNITE in an active campaign 


TO HAVE TARIFF BARRIERS ABOLISHED. 


If you want to help free the world from WAR and crushing taxes, 


INTERNATIONAL FREE TRADE LEAGUE 


38 St. Botolph Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


: Annual Membership and Subscription to INTERNATIONAL FREE TRADER, $1.00 


Executive Committee: Mary Ware Dennett, James H. Dillard, Walter L 
Gibbons, 
Frank Stephens, 


Ehrich, Edmund 
Bolton Hall, C. H. Ingersoll, David Starr 


Ellen Winsor. 

















Five Months on a 
German Raider 


$1.20 post free 


The author, Mr. F. G. Trayes, was 
formerly Principal of the Royal Normal 
College, Bangkok, Siam, and on leaving 
that country for South Africa in Sep- 
tember, 1917 the ship on which he and 
his wife were sailing was captured in 
the Indian Ocean by the German raider 
Wolf. All the passengers were made 
prisoners and held captive on the high 
seas for five months; the married 
couples among them escaping intern- 
ment in Germany by being cast ashore 
in a prize ship on the Danish coast. 
This book is an account of their adven- 
tures and escape. 


It is interesting to note that while 
every other aspect of the war has been 
touched upon and described, no book 
dealing with the exploits of a German 
raider has yet been published in Eng- 
land. The story appeared originally 
in a shorter form in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 


PRESS OPINIONS ON THE 


“BLACK woop’s.” 


Times: Mr. F. G. Trayes’ full, vivid and 
inflaming account of the Germans’ 
treatment of the prisoners taken by 
their raider, the Wolf, and their 
marvellous escape after five months’ 
captivity.” 


ARTICLE IN 


Saturday Review: “An excellent nar- 
rative of adventure.” 


Headley Bros., Publishers, Ltd. 
72 Oxford Street, W. 1. London, England 
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Present Problems In Foreign Policy 
An unprejudiced review, by a diplomatic expert, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY of CALIFORNIA 


Monographs and separates in Sciences, Eco- 
nomics, History, Philology, Philosophy, ete. 
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RED FRIDAY 


By GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 

RED FRIDAY is an ingenious and graphic 
forecast of the perils that await the invested 
capital of the United States should Bol- 
shevism obtain the upper hand. 

It is the story of a colossal conspiracy be- 
tween a Bolshevik master mind from Russia 
named Plangoner, and Stephen Black, a New 
York secret speculator of great wealth, to 
overthrow capitalism by destroying the 
monetary value of American stocks and bonds | 
and place the Bolsheviki in possession of 
the United States. 

Rarely does an imaginative writer deal so 
effectively with a problem of the hour. Mr. 
Turner seta forth the perils of Bolshevism 
in a most startling fashion. 

$1.40 Net. At all Booksellers 
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|_THE MODERN LIBRARY 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS 
Sixty-four titles now published. 


Catalogue on request. 





The University of Liverpool 


BRUNNER CHAIR OF 
EGYPTOLOGY 


The Council invite applications for this 
Chair. 
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of at least three scholars to whom -efer- 
ence may be made and (if the Cancidate 
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“Inner history of the war made public. England 
in uproar over sensational disclosures in Viscount 


French’s book.”” Press Dispatch. 


“1914” 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


Field Marshal Viscount French 


Introduction by Marechal Foch 


The complete, uncensored and authoritative account by Viscount French of the operations 
of the British armies under his command during 1914, including the dispatch of the British 
army to France, the retreat from Mons, the battles of the Marne and Aisne, the siege 
and fall of Antwerp, and the first Battle of Ypres. 


Ever since the signing of the Armistice the world has been waiting for the real facts of 
the war, so long hidden by the censor’s pencil, and particularly for the authentic memoirs 
of the Allied leaders, from which the final history of the conflict wiil be written. As the 
first of these memoirs by a commanding general of the present Allies, “1914” promises to 
take its place as the most important war book of the year. Frontispiece and maps. $6.00 net. 
























By ARTHUR HODGES TO BAGHDAD By DR. RICHARD C. CABOT 
Fi no anak Co hota = =< By EDMUND CANDLER Essays on the Meeting-Ground of 
work that almost indisputably spells | A full and authentic story of the | Doctor and Social Worker.  Tiiis 
genius, and yet it is no exaggeration British campaign in Mesopotamia volume will take its ony vs mer 
to say that readers of Thackeray or told by the official eye-witness. The as the one indispensable text-boo 
of Dickens must have felt much the story of the siege and capture of for every social worker, containing, 
same when first they read ‘Vanity Kut by the Turks, and the ultimate as it does, within compact compass, 
Fair’ or ‘Dombey and Son’ as the capture of Baghdad by the British, precisely the information needed by 
reader now feels who peruses “The is one of the most dramatic and pic- every man and woman working for 
Bounder.’” — Philadelphia Press. turesque of the war. Two large humanity in this field. It is arranged 
$1.60 net. volumes. Illustrated $10.00 net. in the form of a handbook. $1.50 net. 



















SKY-FIGHTERS OF FRANCE 
By LIEUTENANT HENRY FARRE 


A vivid and thrilling account of the adventures of the 
official painter of the French Aviation Service, whose 
exhibit of brilliant paintings of air fighting has made 
him famous in this country. The author was the inti- 
mate friend of most of the great French Aces, and he 
describes at first hand many of their most brilliant 
exploits. Illustrated in color and black and white by 
the author. $7.50 net. 





ROUSSEAU and ROMANTICISM 
By IRVING BABBITT 


Rousseau’s world-wide influence—far greater than that 
of the ordinary man of letters, and comparable in some 
respects to that of the founders of religions—is of late 
years receiving iccreasing recognition. Professor 
Babbitt takes him as the chief figure in tracing a great 
international movement from the sentimentalists of 
the 18th century to the present day. $3.50 net. 









CONVENTION AND REVOLT IN POETRY 


By JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 


“It is the first balanced and sane study of poetic technique that we have had since the radicals began rearranging the 
frontiers between poetry and prose.”—Chicago Evening Post. “Not often in the whole range of modern criticism does 
one come across a volume as valuable from the student’s viewpoint, as marked with erudition and excellent judg- 
ment, and withal as delightfully readable.”—Baltimore News. 


1.75 net. 
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HE first week of the annual Convention of the American 

Federation of Labor in Atlantic City would seem to 
have demonstrated once more the backwardness of American 
organized labor and the inadequacy of American labor lead- 
ership as exemplified by the so-called “Gompers machine.” 
This backwardness and inadequacy, obvious enough and dis- 
astrous enough in the piping times of peace, stand out with 
startling clearness against the world’s present social unrest, 
and are well-nigh fatal to the chances of an intelligent 
American movement toward reconstruction. With labor in 
England and on the Continent demanding participation in 
the management and control of industry, the progressive 
abandonment of the wage system, and the institution of an 
entirely new social order; with half of Europe in the grip 
of communism, and the other half agitating the elements of 
social philosophy, acutely aware of what it is discussing and 
where the argument leads—with such an object lesson before 
its eyes, the American Federation of Labor, in convention 
assembled, and dominated still by the old blind leadership, 
supports the peace treaty and the League of Nations, dedi- 
cates its efforts to the stamping out of Bolshevism, and 
wastes its days in a futile discussion of superficial issues. 
The magnificent speech of Miss Margaret Bondfield, frater- 
nal delegate from England, in which she outlined the ambi- 
tions and purposes of British labor toward a new social 
order, fell upon the convention like a message from another 
planet. Mr. Gompers, from the platform, has already 





branded the whole Pacific Coast delegation as Bolsheviki. 
“The autocrats of American labor are in control,”” comments 
a wise observer. 
machine behind them, and they are going to use it ruth 
If the convention finishes as it has begun, there 
is likely not to be any American Federation of Labor a year 
from now. Its powerful machine-control is wholly out of 
touch with the times; and the more vital impulses of the 
rank and file are plainly in evidence. If they are not 


“They have the power of the Gompers 


lessly. 


absorbed by the leadership, they will disintegrate the organ- 
ization.” 


. i headquarters of the Russian Soviet Commercial 

Bureau in New York were raided early last week and 
all its papers and movable property confiscated. There are 
some peculiar features about this raid. First, the chairman 
of the New York State Legislative Investigating Committee 
has denied responsibility for it. Second, the Attorney- 
General of New York State, Mr. Newton, has denied respon- 
sibility for it. Third, neither the Federal Government nor 
the City of New York appears to have had anything to do 
with it, because no Federal agents or city police were em- 
ployed in carrying it out. The raid was conducted by 
State constabulary and a band of detectives from a private 
agency. Fourth, in charge of the raid and exercising 
specific direction of it, was the superserviceable Mr. Steven- 
son—Archibald E. Stevenson, of green and fragrant mem- 
ory as the traducer of Miss Jane Addams and other reputa- 
ble persons whom he gazetted in the public press as sympa- 
thizers with Germany. We know nothing of the activities 
of Mr. Martens and his associates beyond what may be 
known to anyone; but we are quite sure that if they are 
contrary to law or prejudicial to the interest of the United 
States, the Department of Justice, the State authorities, and 
the District Attorney, all and several, are competent to 
deal with them. On the face of it, and from the best evi- 
dence available to us at present, the raid looks like an 
infamous and outrageous burglary; and we earnestly sug- 
gest an investigation into the exact tendencies of the 
mephitic Stevenson, who to the best of our knowledge is 
a private citizen and amenable to the same laws that govern 
the rest of us. 


N° sooner has all America thrilled to the success of 
i Commander Read in making the first aeroplane cross- 
ing of the Atlantic and to Hawker’s daring attempt, than 
the news of the flight of Captain Alcock and Lieutenant 
Brown comes to amaze the world. A non-stop flight across 
the Atlantic of 1932 miles in 16 hours and 12 minutes only 
seventeen years after the discovery of the aeroplane! It 
seems really incredible, but there is the fact; two mortals 
have safely fought their way over this extended stretch of 
ocean, never able to see stars or sun or moon because of fog, 
or properly to steer their magic craft, storm-tossed and sleet- 
lashed, part of the time flying upside down, yet as if by 
divine protection guided to the very point they sought. It 
is a tale so vivid, so compelling, so dramatic, that the world 
can scarcely grasp it. How the globe would have rung with 
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it had not the feats of Read and Hawker preceded! But 
the suffering and daring of the pilots show how many 
difficulties remain to be overcome. Seventeen years hence 
these problems may all be solved and regular air crossings 
the vogue. If they are, we trust that the names of Read, 
Alcock, and Hawker will be honored as the pioneers. We 
confess to great satisfaction that the two Anglo-Saxon 
nations share equally the honors of the first crossings. 


HE four months’ strike of the mill operatives of Law- 

rence must not fade into the past without a protest at 
the effort of certain powerful newspapers of the country, 
notably the New York Times, to convince their readers that 
the strike “collapsed.” As a matter of fact, the strikers 
won all of their demands, including a forty-eight hour week 
and a fifteen per cent. increase in wages, besides beginning 
well the organization of a nation-wide textile workers’ 
union. If this is defeat, a few more such will produce rad- 
ical revolutions in methods and men at Lawrence. Already 
there are surprising indications there of an attempt at the 
next constructive step. Thus, a certain superintendent has 
asked one of the three clerical leaders of the strike to under- 
take the organizing of a shop committee in his mill—actually 
turning for help to a man who a few weeks ago was 
denounced as a pestiferous interloper and an anarchist, and 
is even now described in the Times as an “outside agitator” 
and a “parlor Bolshevik.” It is precisely because there were 
three such Bolsheviki among the leaders of the Lawrence 
strike that the story of its human phase is so cheering to 
those who are faint of heart as they regard the growing 
tension between capital and labor. Harold Rotzel, Cedric 
Long, and A. J. Muste are the three New England ministers 
who gave up their churches because of conscientious objec- 
tions to war to devote themselves to work in the social field. 


grate the beginning, these three clergymen undertook to 
lead the strike in the spirit of peace, preaching absolute 
non-resistance, no picketing, and no violence. The Times, 
admitting that the strike was remarkably free from dis- 
order, attributes this record to the efficiency of the police. 
The statement is not true. The strike would probably have 
equalled or surpassed in violence that of 1912 in the same 
city, but for these pacifist leaders. There were tense mo- 
ments when an inflammatory word would have brought about 
an explosion. One of these clergymen was clubbed without 
word or reason by the police; he took it as a matter of 
course, and was careful to prevent its being utilized to 
inflame the workers. One of the foreign-born leaders of the 
strike was kidnapped and terribly beaten by the representa- 
tives of law and order; the three pacifists still talked non- 
resistance and the patient endurance of wrongs. And this 
policy of quiet non-resistance maintained the peace of the 
town in spite of the provocation of the constituted authori- 
ties. It is a lesson that needs to be borne in the heart and 
carried in the mind, particularly by the leaders of labor who 
have too often injured or ruined their cause by countenancing 
or inspiring violence on the part of their supporters. Fortu- 
nately, every day brings gratifying news of strikes con- 
ducted to their conclusion without violence. The bloodshed 
at the Willys-Overland Works, in Toledo, is fortunately 
exceptional. From Canada, too, still in the throes of an 
unparalleled strike producing unparalleled bitterness, comes 
It is a record to date to cheer 


no news of serious conflicts. 
and encourage. 





ROM several sources we have received copies of the 
examination on the great war set for the high schools 
of New York on June 12. The question exciting chief inter- 
est was this: 
1. (a) Who are the Russian Bolsheviki and what are their 
chief aims? 

(b) Do you believe the following principles to be in accord 
with or in opposition to these aims: 

1. Rule by the majority. 

2. Progress under law. 

3. The right of each person to the product of his efforts. 
4. Encouragement of individual initiative. 

(Give in each case the reason for your belief.) 

(c) Do you believe Bolshevism to be a danger threatening 
the people of New York? If so, why? 

(d) Tell definitely the sources of your information about 
Bolshevism; explain what has led you to believe as you do about 
this movement. 

Each pupil was asked also to give the name of his history 
teacher, or if he was not taking history, that of his English 
teacher. Those who are acquainted with the recent progress 
of New York’s schools toward standardized thinking will 
need no further comment than the remarks of Dr. John L. 
Tildsley, Chief Thought Controller, as reported in the 
Tribune: “There is no desire to trap any of the teachers. 
The number of teachers that adhere to un-American doc- 
trines is quite negligible and even if they desired to preach 
their doctrines to the pupils they would not dare.” This is 
reassuring. Even more so is Dr. Tildsley’s comment on the 
case of a boy in the Morris High School who stated in his 
paper his belief that the problems confronting America can- 
not be settled peaceably: “We have a provision in our school 
rules requiring each pupil to express his or her loyalty to 
the city, State, and nation before we graduate them. We 
have no obligation to graduate a student whose attitude is 
hostile to our American institutions. You will probably hear 
of this case at the Morris High School.” Probably; and 
probably a refusal to grant a young boy his diploma will 
increase his respect and affection for American institutions. 


HE merry game of debasing our American universities 

and abasing the professorate by dismissing men whose 
opinions are not liked continues, unchecked by the fact that 
peace is at hand. The latest happening of interest occurred 
at Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, where Professor Lyford 
P. Edwards has been dismissed out of hand because “while 
asserting and maintaining great loyalty to his own [Eng- 
land] as well as to this country, he possesses certain views 
in respect to political conditions in Russia, the character of 
Lenine, and some of the principles underlying the Soviet 
government of Russia so at variance with the prevailing 
sentiment of the people of this and the Allied countries and 
so contrary to the fundamental principles of our own gov- 
ernment as, in the opinion of the trustees, to utterly destroy 
his further usefulness to the Institute. The trustees 
have therefore requested his resignation.” So it is an 
academic sin in America to think well of Nicholas Lenine’s 
character, although European statesmen are everywhere 
freely saying that Lenine is the ablest statesman produced 
by the war; it is to render yourself unfit to teach in America 
to believe that there may be something worth while in the 
Soviet form of government, although a prominent Ameri- 
can official at the Hotel Crillon in Paris has informed the 
assembled American correspondents that if the Soviet form 
of government were fairly and equitably administered he 
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saw no reason why it should not be at least as democratic 
a government as any in the world, if not the most demo- 
cratic. Alas! Sedition in Rice has gone far beyond Pro- 
fessor Edwards. An anonymous senior gives voice to these 
deadly sentiments: “The only trouble about the May 11th\ 
talk was that Dr. Edwards misjudged his audience. He 
thought he was talking to a group composed entirely of in- 
telligent persons and it turned out he wasn’t. . . . If 
there is anything that would make me a Bolshevist, it is 
not Dr. Edwards’s lectures, but the hysterical way in which 
an alleged statement of his has been taken up by the 
community.” We hate to think what this young anarchist 
would say about the trustees of his disgraced institution. 


_ Walsh-Dunne report on conditions in Ireland, now 
available in its complete text, is as shocking a docu- 
ment as any that has been called forth by the world’s present 
relapse into barbarism. It records a situation of utter 
horror in Irish prisons, and of almost unbelievable brutality 
on the part of the British authorities. Hundreds of men 
and women have been confined for months without charges 
having been preferred against them; hundreds have been 
discharged from jail with broken constitutions and shattered 
minds as a result of their treatment. Prisoners have been 
confined in narrow cells with their hands handcuffed behind 
them day and night; in this condition they are fed by jail 
attendants, and are permitted no opportunity to answer the 
calls of nature, other than to lie in their filthy clothes. Dur- 
ing the winter and spring, prisoners have been showered 
with ice-cold water, and forced to lie on stone floors in their 
wet clothing; many of these died of pneumonia. The specific 
charges of the report are seventeen in number; they are 
enough to stop the mouths of those who prate of civilization. 
The report was published in full in the New York Herald 
of June 15. Commenting on its history, the Herald says, 
under a London date line: “The report came here from 
Paris early this week. Those who saw it were stunned. 
Publication was withheld by the newspaper owners, who 
demanded that the Government answer the charges and pub- 
lish them simultaneously with the report. This official denial 
was not forthcoming, and finally the report appeared in a 
London newspaper. It stunned England. At first, English 
newspapers could find but one word to use in answer to the 
charges. That word was ‘lie.’ Still there was no Govern- 
ment denial. The following day another newspaper printed 
the report. Today it was printed in full by two other Lon- 
don journals.” 


PPARENTLY it needed only a series of military 

defeats and an attitude of great reserve towards the 
conditions laid down by the Allies to determine the Peace 
Conference to pledge their support to Admiral Kolchak. 
His internal weakness, his retreat, his refusal to summon 
the old Constituent Assembly or to hold immediate elections 
for a new one, his record of violence and absolutism—all 
these appear only to encourage the Four to trust his rule as 
the sort of rule they want to see established in Russia. His 
equivocations doubtless sound frank and convincing to the 
Peace Conference. He has promised them a safe future 
democracy, in a country shorn of Bolsheviki and all ele- 
ments that tend to make the outcome of elections uncertain 
and the composition of assemblies impure. His reply caught 
the very tone and flavor of the official pronouncements of 
the Conference. The words were fair enough; their import 
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was sufficiently obscure. The Four at Paris have kept a few 
anchors to windward. They have let it be known that their 
assurances of support of the Omsk dictatorship in no way 
imply diplomatic recognition. Perhaps this is a sage pre- 
caution in view of the present direction taken by the Ad- 
miral’s “progress,” and the parlous state of his internal 
affairs. Perhaps Mr. Wilson has made mental note of the 
financial situation of the Omsk Government, and the com- 
mon report at Paris that the United States will be expected 
to provide “the largest part of the aid" required to keep 
Kolchak afloat on his unruly sea of Bolshevism. Perhaps, 
too, the present dictators of the world have heard enough 
to realize that to the mass of the working people of France 
and Italy and Great Britain the words of Admiral Kolchak 
sound neither frank nor convincing. 


OR weeks the people of the Allied world were fed on 

stories of the swift success of the armies of Kolchak. 
On March 13 he captured Ufa from the retreating Bolshe- 
viki. On May 15, he took Samara in heavy-faced type on 
the front page of our daily papers. Other military victories 
followed in rapid succession. At almost the same time, 
Petrograd was reported to be on fire and in a state of explo- 
sion, starvation, and evacuation. Then, suddenly, the bubble 
broke. It was first publicly pricked in a dispatch published 
by the New York Globe from its special correspondent at 
Petrograd telling that the city was intact, and preparedc for 
its defence to the last man and woman; that the people were 
hungry, but persisted in tracing their hunger to the Allied 
blockade rather than to the rule of the Soviets; and that 
Kolchak and his Allied arms were retreating rapidly on all 
fronts. Immediately following this news, Winston 
Churchill, British War Minister, speaking in the House, 
admitted that “the check to Admiral Kolchak’s advance was 
now more pronounced, and that no attempt should be made 
to encourage extravagant hopes in that quarter.” Samara, 
it appears, fell only in the headlines of the papers. Ufa 
was retaken by the Bolsheviki on June 9. The correspondent 
of the Globe stated that the peasants in the region evacuated 
by Kolchak, although “previously dissatisfied with the Soviet 
rule, are now flocking to enlist in the Red Army.” At the 
same time, representatives of the remnants of Soviet rule in 
Siberia warned the Allies that “the population of Siberia” 
would not acknowledge any guarantees made in their name 
by the Government of Kolchak, and that they would rise 
against the interference with their internal struggle of “all 
foreign detachments of troops on the territory of Siberia.” 
That this is more than a paper manifestation is evidenced 
by the Associated Press reports of Bolshevist strikes and 
disorders on the Trans-Siberian Railway, and by Kolchak’s 
own admission that the country is riddled with Bolshe- 
vism. A captain in the Intelligence Division of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force serving in Siberia states in an 
amazing article in Hearst's magazine for June that “ninety- 
five per cent. of the people in Siberia are Bolshevik,” while 
“the Trans-Siberian Railway is virtually in the hands of 
the Bolsheviki.” Kolchak’s one support is his army, and 
even in the army, according to the report of a recent arrival 
from Siberia, writing in the New York Times, every soldier 
is “as much a Bolshevik as the soldier he was fighting 
against.” No wonder the Admiral’s progress is swiftly and 
steadily toward the Pacific—or that the Big Four with their 
hopeless capacity for betting on the wrong horse in Russia 
have chosen this hour to uphold him. 
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Defeat the Treaty! 


HE revised peace treaty handed to the Germans on 

Monday constitutes a distinct victory for liberal and 
radical opinion. On May 10 the Germans were told in these 
words that it was a case of take it or leave it: “They (the 
Allies) can admit no discussion of their right to insist upon 
the terms of the peace treaty substantially as drafted.” Of 
the treaty itself a chorus of approval arose from imperialists 
everywhere. It was the promised peace of justice—“terribly 
severe but just”—according to the New York Times, while 
the Evening Post even went so far in its awed admiration 
of this commixture of hypocrisy, bad faith, and imperialism, 
as to speak of its being like a “voice from heaven”—in the 
justice, we presume, of its rigid sentencing. But to liberals 
everywhere it sounded only like a voice from another region, 
condemning the world to another era of imperialism, secret 
diplomacy, ill-will, and international hatreds, if not to 
anarchy and chaos. The voices of protest raised everywhere 
had their effect upon the self-appointed parcellers of the 
world. The take-it-or-leave-it policy was abandoned and 
after eighteen days of wrangling, of compromising, of 
further bargaining in secret, the revised terms of the “per- 
fect treaty” are before us. This time the Germans are told 
that they can make only a yes or no reply. 

The revised terms are correctly described as involving no 
change in principle—or spirit, we should add. They are ac- 
companied by a most effective and truthful rehearsing of the 
crimes of the Germans plus the familiar upbraiding of the 
German people for not revolting sooner. Despite Mr. Wil- 
son's repeated assertions that we were warring, not on the 
Germans, but on their rulers, the former are again judged 
guilty, and their judges once more veil their own land- 
grabbing, their deliberate violation of the Fourteen Points 
upon the basis of which they concluded the armistice, by 
regrets that the nature of the case necessitates the judg- 
ments imposed. As for the modifications of the terms, 
they are to be welcomed—notably the plébiscite for Upper 
Silesia, restoring to respectability in this case the un- 
happily violated principle of self-determination. For the 
rest, the Big Four explain that their language did not 
mean what it said; that the Germans quite misunder- 
stood this point and the other, and that, by the grace of 
God, they are to be admitted to the League of Nations 
not now but soon, if the stability of their government war- 
rants it and if they properly carry out a treaty which cannot 
be carried out. There is no recession from the theft of the 
Saar Basin; the outcry against the abominable outrage upon 
the Chinese of Shantung goes unnoticed. Assurances there 
are that the gracious Allies do not mean economically to cut 
the throats of the vanquished, but simply to go through 
their pockets. The Germans may even constitute a repara- 
tion commission of their own to be in touch with the Allied 
body whose members are to be the real rulers of Germany 
for fifteen years. And this is the final reply; this the final 
proof to the world of the unselfishness, of the love of justice 
of the Allies; the final proof that this was a war for liberty 
and humanity, for the rights of nations, for the freedom of 
the seas; the final proof that this was a war to make democ- 
racy safe and to end war itself. On Monday, Andrew Bonar 
Law in the House of Commons declared that there were 
twenty-three wars going on in the world—all as a result of 
the war to end war. Thus have the Allies restored 





peace and the Council of Four made mock of unselfish aims. 

So the deed is done, so far as Paris is concerned. But 
the anger of the supporters of this wicked pact, who do 
not see that it does far more injury to the morale of the 
Allies and their standing at the bar of history than to 
the Germans, continues unabated. Our metropolitan press 
is turning upon the liberals who have compelled the modi- 
fication of the treaty but will still have none of it, and seeks 
to shoulder upon them the responsibility for the failure of 
the treaty, if it fails in Washington. The Big Four are 
guiltless; it is only those who refuse to compromise with 
their consciences and to remain silent when this glorious 
opportunity to make over the world is flung away in 
hypocrisy and greed, who are guilty. Patriotism, we are 
told, should drive liberals into condoning wrong-doing, into 
forgetting the nation’s pledges, into turning their backs 
upon the ideals which Mr. Wilson set up for the nation 
when it entered the war. Liberals will do nothing of the 
kind. They indignantly repudiate the idea that the respon- 
sibility is theirs. Who was it who all through the war 
championed the President and upheld those ideals? Who 
were the men and women in England and France and Italy 
who bowed down and worshipped him when he came to 
Europe, but the liberals of those countries and the masses 
of the peoples? Why are these persons, who wanted nothing 
so much as tu uphold him, all against him today? Because 
they know that he has sold them out and because they will 
not connive in silence. Their loyalty is a higher one than 
to Woodrow Wilson and his confederates in Paris; it is, as 
Mr. Wilson has so often declared, to humanity itself, and, 
we would add, to sinzerity, to truth telling, to honesty, and 
to common decency as well. 

But now Mr. Wilson is speedily to return and go upon the 
stump at home in order to convince us once more that black 
is white and white is black. We are doubtless to hear that 
the Fourteen Points prevail wherever applicable. We are 
to be told again that the half loaf of the covenant is not 
what he wanted, but that we must gratefully accept it as 
the best we can get because it is the basis for the whole 
treaty. The Nation, for one, cannot compromise one iota 
of its opposition to the treaty. The possibilities of evil 
in it and in the sham league are so great that it wants 
both rejected and a simple declaration by Congress that 
the state of war is at an end. But, the argument runs, 
do you not see, that you are throwing yourself into 
the hands of the most reactionary Republicans; you are 
striking hands with a Nelson and a Lodge? Liberals 
have no use for the Nelsons and Lodges. It was Maria 
Weston Chapman who during the Abolition struggle mar- 
velled that the good Lord used instruments in that cause 
which she would not touch with a forty-foot pole. Sixty 
feet we always wish between us and Mr. Lodge. But our 
concern is not with him. If he were upholding the treaty 
with the New York Times we should still be opposing it. 


We have no present interest in the treaty as a political docu-- 


ment; we are interested in it as an index of integrity and 
good faith. There is only one question for liberals: is the 
treaty just, in keeping with our national honor; will it 
achieve peace and righteousness? And just because honest 
men must answer “No!” liberals will continue to oppose the 
treaty and the League to the limit of their powers, leaving 
the responsibility where it properly belongs—upon the per- 
petrators of this crime against the men who died in France 
for something else. 
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American Militarism Waning 


OST gratifying are the signs that come from various 
1 directions of the abating of the militarist mania in 
America. Particularly is there reason for profound thank- 
fulness in the attitude of the returned soldiers. There is 
every evidence, despite the lawlessness of many men in uni- 
form on May Day, that our troops have returned from over- 
seas with a stomach-full of soldiering, with no love for the 
trade and none too much for their officers, with the greatest 
eagerness to get out of uniform, and with the minds of many 
open to new ideas. We meet on every hand returned men 
who insist that no future emergency could get them into 
uniform again, and we have even heard of a captain who, 
after having gone to France with the intention of becoming 
a professional soldier, recently forfeited a two week’s leave 
with pay in order to take his discharge immediately; he 
would not wait fourteen days to don civilian clothes. 

Such incidents as these might well be mere straws, if 
there were not so many of them. Thus the San Francisco 
Call reports that the sentiment of the Seventy-seventh 
Division, in which there were many Western men, was 
largely opposed to universal military service and to parad- 
ing; they wanted to get through with the whole thing. The 
Call is convinced, as a result of its observations of the re- 
turned soldiers, that “we shall not, and cannot have universal 
military discipline” until America is radically changed. 
Indeed, so great is the reaction from universal military 
service that the National Security League is really in 
despair about it. In a very frank letter to the New York 
Tribune its publicity director reports that in all high school 
and college debates the proponents of universal military 
service were “defeated at the ratio of practically two to 
one.” He adds: “The League considers the results in these 
debates and the comments thereon most illuminating as an 
exposition of an enormous sentiment against universal mili- 
tary training which will have to be overcome.” To the 
Tribune he makes a touching appeal: “We trust that you 
will keep up the fight,” but the stony-hearted editor answers 
in the headline: “Let the League do it.” This deliberate 
abandonment on the part of the Tribune of the one thing 
indispensable to keep the Hun and all future Huns from 
our shores, is certainly amazing, but not more so than the 
complete calm with which the country has received the news 
that the army estimates have been cut so severely by Con- 
gress that in place of an army of 509,000 men asked by the 
War Department we are to have the beggarly one of 300,000, 
upon which we are to spend $718,000,000, instead of 
$1,100,000,000, and that after all we are not going to have 
the greatest fleet in the world. 

It is interesting, too, that the army’s recruiting campaign 
by means of appeals to meetings and groups of citizens has 
absolutely broken down; it is the gossip in Washington that 
returned soldiers have interfered. So the army has resorted 
to a new device—advertising! Some two hundred thousand 
dollars are to be expended in proving that military service is 
not a military affair at all—bless your innocent heart, no!— 
but really a university extension course under most ex- 
perienced teachers. The first page-advertisements which 
have appeared in the dailies—needless to say the dailies 
think very highly of this procedure—inform us that “being 
a soldier of the United States is the finest business in the 
world.” It is surely obvious that the drafted men do not 


think so, or else it would not be necessary to advertise now 
for men to take their places; but perhaps they were not 
aware of what the advertisement tells us, that the soldier 
“meets agreeable people including lots of nice girls, at 
Hostess Houses, et cetera |very much et cetera]. He goes to 
dances, if he wants to. In fact, he usually has a better time 
than a civilian.” Comment is surely superfluous save that 
Secretary Baker, who has told Congress he approves this 
girl-bait, has plainly reached the silly stage of his career. 
Most gratifying of all is the decision of the American 
Legion, which refused to be stampeded into endorsing uni- 
versal service at its St. Louis convention, to do away with 
all titles. Its members declare they will not make the mis- 
take of the G. A. R.; for them every member, whether he be 
a young Roosevelt or plain Jim Smith, will have the title of 
Mr. and nothing else. Satisfactory as all this is, it is not 
time to declare that all danger is over. The universal train- 
ing bills are still before Congress and are to be pushed with 
Efforts are being made, mortover, to 
inculeate the spirit of militarism among the young boys, 
despite the fact that the New York State Reconstruction 
Commission has come out squarely against universal mili- 
tary training in the schools. It has been a military failure 
in New York as it has been these many years in Massa- 
chusetts. Nevertheless, Secretary Baker has yielded to the 
demand for universal training for high-school and college 
.tudents, and the lobbies of the army and navy and National 
Guard are still at work. It behooves all opposed to Prus- 
sianism in America to fight vigorously all such proposals. 


all possible speed. 


The End of an Era 


HE death of John Coit Spooner marks definitively the 
end of an era. He may be spoken of henceforth as the 
last of a great race. During his senatorial career of six- 
teen years he had as associates such men as Hoar, Sherman, 
Conkling, Aldrich, Platt of Connecticut, Edmunds, Allison, 
and Davis; and for perhaps the major part of his term of 
service—certainly during its latter years—he was the 
ablest man in the Senate. He was a lawyer and a politician; 
but within those limitations he took the largest going view 
of his vocation and kept consistently to the highest going 
sense of responsibility in his avocation. In learning and 
wisdom, in common-sense and executive skill, in acuteness 
and brilliancy, he stood preéminent, and typical of the very 
best that the old order of political leadership could offer. 
And now we are reminded that this order has forever dis- 
appeared. His death gives the laudator temporis acti, the 
superficial observer, the politically-minded, and the heritors 
of aristocratic distrust of popular government, a good 
chance to indulge despondent forebodings. When shall the 
Senate see his like again; whither shall the political aspira- 
tions of the country look to find such leadership as his? Cer- 
tainly, by no stretch of the imagination can one see such a 
figure in the present Congress—or indeed, anywhere on the 
political horizon. The parties are shockingly put to it to 
discover even aS many as two or three the country over 
who will stand a chance of acceptance as “presidential 
timber.” But more than this, we are all aware that a figure 
like Spooner or Sumner, or even Blaine, would be an anomaly 
in the Senate today; he would be a man out of place and not 
at all the kind to meet the demand. The material out of 
which political leadership is made is doubtless here—first- 
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rate ability did not perish out of the land with the giants 
of old time. But it is no longer really wanted for that pur- 
pose, because political leadership itself seems gone. Political 
leadership was a tradition, an attenuated survival, of the 
days of kingship and chieftainship, a carrying-over from 
the time when the masses of men acquiesced in the idea that 
they neither had undergone the discipline nor possessed the 
information necessary for intelligent self-determination in 
politics. Possibly they have not yet gotten this discipline 
and information; but no matter, the important thing is that 
they think they have: and to the extent of their increasing 
confidence in themselves, multitudes have lost use for politi- 
cal leadership and become quite careless of it. 

This is less true here, naturally, than in that Old World 
which is so rapidly becoming the New World; but here too it 
is a well-marked tendency, and an event like the death of Mr. 
Spooner gives occasion to note how far it has progressed. 
Observers who are able to look below the surface of things 
come back from Europe and tell us that the really significant 
phenomenon there is the widespread distrust of parlia- 
mentary institutions and, a fortiori, of political leadership. 
The movement towards democracy, they say, is a mass-move- 
ment; and they insist that the only leadership possible is 
that which might figuratively be attributed to the man at the 
apex of a flying-wedge. The masses, they declare, will listen 
to prophets, accept educators, employ agents; but they will 
have no leaders. Who can have failed to remark how the 
great demonstrations of the laboring people in England, 
Russia, Canada, Hungary, and even here, have been carried 
on in singular and striking independence of a leadership 
that was intrinsically political? Leader after leader, in 
fact, was swept aside, and only those survived who were 
quick to take in their new position as mere agents; quick 
to catch and interpret the will of the masses, and loyal in 
its prosecution. 

All this is extremely novel and disquieting to the large 
number of Americans who are bred in the traditions of 
leadership, who demand a leader, and do not see how any- 
thing short of chaos is possible if one is not forthcoming. 
The Americans who witnessed the extraordinary order and 
the definite purpose of mass-movement at the outbreak of 
the Russian Revolution, asked who the leaders were; and 
being told there were none, found it incomprehensible. 
They saw the Lvoffs, Miliukovs, Kerenskys, put forth, not as 
leaders, but as agents, tried, found wanting, and swiftly 
displaced—and could not understand it. The great essential 
movement of the world, in short, is away from any form of 
delegated government (which is what political leadership 
implies and depends on) and toward representative and re- 
sponsible government; and this we are unprepared to see 
and still more unprepared to trust. 

And yet, candidly, if one does not trust it, if one has not 
abiding faith in all the people, as Golden Rule Jones used 
to say, where can one have any faith at all? The old hitch- 
ing-posts are gone; those that are not rotted down have 
been crushed to matchwood by the steam-roller of what 
some, be they visionaries or be they seers, believe to be 
democratic progress. If there is no room for a rooting of 
robust, comprehending faith in all the people, then there is 
no room for it anywhere; faith bas perished from the earth. 
But such a faith is possible, and those who exercise it 
freely and fully find themselves justified. The two men 
who out of all our history of officeholding would seem to 
have a place in the present order of the world—Jefferson 





and Lincoln—had this faith, and it was their fundamental 
qualification for life beyond their time. To the eye of this 
faith, then, the passage of political leadership is neither 
unnatural nor shocking. Men like Senator Spooner served 
their day, served it well, and their praise is in their own 
generation. It is the men who made, one may say, a kind of 
specialty of this sublime and difficult faith, it is the prophets, 
philosophers, educators—the Jeffersons, Phillipses, Lincolns, 
Thoreaus, Whitmans—who overlive their own day with un- 
abated usefulness into the present; and their praise is for 
ever and ever. 


Music Versus Drink 


UCH has been said about the effect of prohibition in 
increasing the vogue of the “movies”; but why should 
not high-class entertainments, like concerts, benefit by this 
change as well as the picture shows? Men, with very few 
exceptions, have never become acclimated in concert halls. 
Most of them are like the distinguished novelist who, when 
asked what he thought of music, replied “Oh! I see no harm 
in it.” It is an anomalous situation that while most musi- 
cians, at least at orchestral concerts, are men, the listeners 
are almost all women. It is no exaggeration to say that if 
it were not for the women in this country, musical en- 
tertainments, with the exception of musical comedies and 
possibly opera, would be impossible. Even such favorites 
as Paderewski, Kreisler, Novaes and Grainger would play to 
arrays of empty benches if they had to rely on men only as 
hearers. Nor, except in the largest cities, would most 
musicians be able to secure engagements if it were not for 
the women’s clubs. Of these, there are about six hundred 
that come under the head of musical clubs, with a member- 
ship of 200,000. Without their assistance in bringing 
singers and players before the public, managers would often 
be in despair. 

It is true that men’s clubs also engage musicians now and 
then to entertain them, but not to the same extent as 
women’s clubs. Now why are women—at least in this 
country—so much more addicted to the tonal art than men? 
Is it because it gives them what the men have found, or 
sought, in alcoholic drink? When the famous singer Malibran 
heard Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony the first time, she was so 
overcome with emotion that she had to be carried out of the 
hall. The emotionalism of some women at concerts of 
favorite singers, violinists, and pianists borders on hysteria. 
Some men are affected the same way. Berlioz was literally 
intoxicated by music. “While hearing certain pieces,” he 
wrote, “my vital forces seem at first to be doubled; I feel a 
delicious pleasure in which reason has no part. 

My arteries pulsate violently; tears, which usually announce 
the end of the paroxysm, often indicate only a progressive 
stage which is to become much more intense. In this case 
there follow spasmodic conditions of the muscles, trembling 
in all the limbs, a total numbness in the feet and hands, 
partial paralysis of the optic and auditory nerves. I can no 
longer see; I can hardly hear; vertigo almost 
swooning.” Plainly, the advantage of this sort of musical 
intoxication over alcoholic is that it has no bad after-effects. 
On the contrary, it leaves one refreshed and rejunevated. 
Plato compared its effect on the soul to that of a bath on 
the body. Margaret Fuller wrote in her journal that by 
music she “felt raised above all care, all pain, all fear.” Is 
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not that the chief vaunted benefit from drink? What need 
of alcohol is there for the despondent when Martin Luther 
could write (as thousands of others might have written): 
“My heart, which is full to overflowing, has often been 
solaced and refreshed by music when sick and weary.” 
Giving the devil his due, one must admit that some good 
results have come from the great war, and not the least of 
them is the awakening of thousands of our men to the magic 
of music, and a full realization of its power to solace and 
refresh the sick and weary. Cases are recorded of men 
who asked for music before food and drink and treatment of 
their wounds. At first, our men were known as “the silent 
army,” but soon they learned the importance and the joy 
and stimulus of singing together. These experiences of two 
millions and more of our men in camp will not soon be for- 
gotten. They have learned emphatically that music is for 
manly men as well as for womanly women; that it is not 
effeminate to yield ourselves wholly to its emotional appeal. 
For this reasen, as we began by saying, music in America 
ought to have a unique opportunity next season. By 
judicious management and allurement men might be taught 
to attend concerts as freely as women. 


Repression or Reconstruction 


HE Manufacturers’ Council of New Jersey is, from the 

standpoint of logic, a diverting organization. In a 
recent notable address, printed in full in last week’s issue of 
the Nation, Basil M. Manly, joint chairman of the War 
Labor Board, called attention to the present widespread 
and threatening labor unrest, indicated some of its causes, 
forecast serious industrial and social disturbances unless 
those causes be removed, indicated the proved inadequacy 
of the Congress to do away with them, and finally suggested 
a national industrial conference, after the British model, 
as the best means of bringing about a peaceful and reason- 
able adjustment. How do the New Jersey manufacturers 
accept Mr. Manly’s friendly warning and helpful counsel? 
Through their spokesman they declare the address “a piece 
of socialistic propaganda pure and simple, except that part 
which is pure Bolshevism”; they denounce it as “a direct 
incitement to disorder,” raise the question whether we are 
“being prepared for a Soviet government,” and finally wind 
up by cabling to the President a unanimous demand for Mr. 
Manly’s instant dismissal. 

On the same day with this New Jersey pronouncement, 
the country was favored with the draft of Senator King’s 
“anti-Red” bill, the fruit of the sublimated wisdom of the 
Overman Committee. We do not at this moment propose 
to comment on the viciousness of this egregious measure, 
of which the New York World, under the pointed caption, 
“Why Crazy Laws for Crazy Men?” speaks as follows: 

In the severity of its provisions the new Sedition Bill in- 
troduced by Senator King goes far beyond anything ever before 
dreamed of as necessary for the protection of the Government. 

It appears to be based not merely on facts that may 
have been discovered but on fears that may have been excited in 
the minds of the Senators in the course of their rambling in- 
vestigation. For national safety it is not necessary to 
magnify into crimes all the reckless words, spoken and written, 
of irresponsible agitators hunting notoriety. It groups 
persons who use scurrilous or abusive language about the form of 
government with those who advocate assassination of public 
officials and destruction of public property, and prescribes the 


same penalties. Even if such laws were to be enacted, they 
could not be enforced in the courts where reason and justice 
still prevail. 

For the present, we are concerned only with the spirit be- 
hind the bill, which is essentially that of the New Jersey 
manufacturers. The idea boils down to this: the way to 
insure social peace is to suppress every expression of dis- 
content. In the particular case, let us deport alien mal- 
contents, having fined and jailed them first, and let us fine 
and imprison American-born disturbers. This, in one form 
or other, has been the method of tyrants from the day when 
Pharaoh bade Israel make bricks without straw. From that 
day to this, every Israel has sooner or later marched out 
of bondage, while Pharaoh and his hosts have been over- 
thrown in the Red Sea. Yet tyrants learn no wisdom. 

On the day following Senator King’s announcement, Miss 
Margaret Bondfield read before the American Federation of 
Labor the following sentences from the labor memorandum 
presented to the British Industrial Conference: 

These root causes [of labor unrest] are two-fold: first, the 
breakdown of the existing capitalistic system of industrial or- 
ganization, in the sense that the mass of the working class is 
now firmly convinced that production for private profit is not an 
equitable basis on which to build, and that a vast extension of 
public ownership and democratic control of industry is neces- 
sary; [and, second, the fact that] the workers can see no indica- 
tion that either the Government or the employers have realized 
the necessity for any fundamental changes or that they are pre- 
pared even to make a beginning of industrial reorganization on 
more democratic principles. 

Shorn of its socialistic implications, this statement, we 
are confident, expresses the half-formed conviction of the 
mass of American workers, whether workers with head or 
hand. They are not envious of their wealthy and privileged 
neighbors; they are not greedy; they abhor violence, and 
they do not even want a revolutionary overturn of the social 
order to which they are accustomed and whose improvement 
they desire. But they have grown inexpressibly weary of 
systematic profiteering and exaction, organized under legal 
forms, weary of business and finance so arranged as to 
insure profits for the privileged few at the expense of the 
working many, weary of the utilization of the governmental 
scheme primarily to maintain such privilege. All this they 
have quietly determined to change. That spirit of change 
is not to be exorcised by deposing a hundred Manlys or 
by jailing a hundred thousand “agitators.” It is to be 
banished only by doing justice. For all the complexities of 
detail, the essentials of economic justice are simple, and 
during recent years the views of workers the world over 
regarding those essentials have been in process of rapid 
clarification. First, the worker believes, with the psalmist, 
that “the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof”; and 
his heart burns within him against any arrangement which 
makes possible its selfish monopolization. Second, he be- 
lieves in “democratic control of industry,” and he is rapidly 
securing it, whether by moderate devices like coéperation 
and shop committees or, failing these, by violent and de- 
structive revolution. Deny these two essentials of justice in 
man’s economic relations, and you insure unrest and strife; 
assure them, and you create a basis for social peace, on 
which international peace must be built. It is the part of 
wise men to turn, before it is too late, from the paths of 
repression, which have always issued on the precipice of 
violent revolution, and to walk in the ways of reconstruction 
in accordance with the laws of justice. 
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* VERY student of the question recognizes the need for a 

4 budget system in our national Government. Both 
political parties have gone on record as favoring a budget, 
many political leaders have declared themselves in faver of 
it, and none, so far, have ventured openly to oppose it. Busi- 
ness organizations everywhere raise their voices against the 
costly inefficiency involved in the present system of provid- 
ing for the financial needs of the Government, and since the 
income taxes have begun to press very hard on individuals 
and business institutions, the cry for economy is becoming 
louder. It is, however, quite one thing to want a budget 
system, and quite another to determine the ways and means 
by which the system shall be put into effect, and exactly 
what the system shall do. 

Both the executive and the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment are concerned in a budget law. The executive under- 
stands its own needs; it alone has the information upon 
which the estimates for expenditures can be intelligently 
based; it knows the result of the existing tax laws, and so 
can best estimate the probable effects of a change. The 
preparation of the estimates of revenues and expenditures, 
which is the capital point of the budget, must, therefore, be 
a duty of the executive branch of the Government. The 
legislative branch, however, votes the appropriations; the 
budget must be presented to the Legislature in such shape 
that it can use the information presented to the best ad- 
vantage in preparing and acting upon the appropriation bills 
which must be introduced. 

Our present system, while it cannot be defended, should 
be understood by reformers, and it must be remembered that 
Congress must have from the Executive to formulate the 
revenue and appropriation bills of each year, information 
in a shape which it can use. In the United States, the 
estimates for the expenditure are made up in each division 
and bureau and forwarded to the secretary of the Depart- 
ment, who, after consultation with the bureau chiefs, decides 
which bureaus should have increases and how much, what 
changes in the financial status of the bureaus in the De- 
partment should be made, so that the interests of the De- 
partment as a whole, and not of any single bureau, may 
predominate in the departmental estimates. An independent 
establishment, like the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
makes up its own estimates and sends them to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. In each Department and independent 
establishment notes are prepared showing the reasons for 
increases, and other information which the Department 
chiefs think Congress should have. The estimates are made 
up and forwarded on or before October 15 of each year to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who binds them together 
and forwards them to Congress on its assembling in De- 
cember. The President, the responsible head of the Ad- 
ministration, is not responsible for the estimates, so there is 
no attempt at codrdination of the needs of the various De- 
partments in the interest of the governmental organization 
as a whole, corresponding to the work of each secretary in 
regard to his Department; and no attempt by any re- 
sponsible officer of the Government to bring the estimates for 
expenditure within the estimated revenue of the Govern- 
ment, in other words, to prevent the outgo from exceeding the 
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income. The Secretary of the Treasury separately sends to 
Congress a report on the revenue, comparing the estimates 
for the current year, and a statement of the actual income 
of the Government during the last fiscal year. Congress, 
however, must have the estimates presented to it in such 
form that it can use them, and so it requires them to come 
in a form similar to that of the appropriation act for the 
last preceding year, so that when the estimates come in they 
can be divided and sent to the different committees which 
are to draft the appropriation bills on which Congress is to 
vote. Thus each committee receives a statement which can be 
compared with the estimates and the actual appropriations 
of preceding years, so that it will know what increases are 
asked under specific heads of expenditure. Each committee 
then proceeds to consider each head of expenditure. It calls 
the officers who are asking increases in their appropriations 
before it and questions them closely, with the result that in- 
creases are very frequently cut, especially increases in per- 
sonnel; but bureau chiefs, knowing this in advance, custom- 
arily ask for much more than they actually need, hoping that 
the anticipated reduction by the committee will still leave 
them with the increase they really deem necessary. 

Each appropriations committee introduces its bill sepa- 
rately, and the bills proceed through both Houses of Con- 
gress without ever being brought under the jurisdiction of 
one committee for codrdination, either among themselves or 
with the revenue bill which is prepared and introduced by 
the revenue committees and which provides the money 
needed to meet the appropriations. Of course, the revenue 
committees are informed as to the probable total of the ex- 
penditure; but they have no right to protest against ex- 
travagant expenditure, because of the difficulty of raising 
new revenue. 

Evidently changes should be made in this system, both in 
the administrative and in the legislative handling of the ac- 
counts of the nation. There should be in the Administration 
the power to bring together all estimates, and to compare 
them with revenues, and it should assume before the country 
the responsibility for the totals of the expenditure and the 
revenue, which means the responsibility for any new taxes 
which must be laid to meet new outlays. The responsibility 
for the expenses of the Government, however, should not be 
put upon the Administration without a suitable force to 
enable it to carry the load effectively. Any budget bill must 
provide the Administration with a sufficient force of experts 
to investigate the reasons for increases in estimates and to 
investigate the use of money in the past, so that its re- 
sponsibility is based on independent knowledge. Needless to 
say, this force, acting from year to year to secure economy 
where possible, will be the greatest engine for improvement 
in methods of administration which could be devised, as the 
object of the Administration will always be to make its esti- 
mates as low as possible if it must assume responsibility for 
them before Congress and before the country. 

In our system of government there is but one officer upon 
whom this responsibility can be put, and that officer is the 
President. He is the head of the Administration and in him 
is vested the decision in respect to its policy. He also is 
more and more generally recognized as the chief of his 
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party, so that a financial policy decided upon by him will be 
the result of consultation with party leaders in Congress as 
well as earnest consideration with Cabinet officers, both in 
their capacity as heads of the great Departments represent- 
ing the interests of the Departments, and in their capacity 
as his advisors. 

The part of Congress in financial legislation must not be 
underestimated. It is Congress that frames the revenue 
bills and passes the revenue acts; it is Congress, therefore, 
that decides upon the financial policy of the country, both as 
to expenditure and as to revenue, so that the administra- 
tive budget must be presented to Congress in such form that 
it can act upon the estimates therein contained and in such 
form that the requests for expenditure and suggestions for 
revenue of the President can be compared with the final 
grants and taxes authorized by the Congress. Unless a 
comparison can be made, not merely as to the grand totals, 
but also as to the items, between the estimates and the ap- 
propriation acts, the public, the ultimate arbiter, will be in 
no position to decide which of the two is right and to throw 
the overpowering weight of its influence on one side or the 
other in case of a dispute. Consequently the form of the 
budget, especially that part which relates to estimates, will 
be largely controlled by the organization of the committees 
of Congress. 

The Good bill to establish a budget, now before Congress, 
takes cognizance of the actual facts. Until Congress is ready 
to change its rules and so to organize that it can make use 
of a scientific budget, when that instrument is presented to 
it, it must receive the estimates so arranged as to respond 
to its needs. The presidential responsibility for the esti- 
mates, though not so easy under the present complicated 
scheme as under a simple and uniform plan, can be estab- 
lished for the items of expenditure requested, and upon the 
President in addition can be put the responsibility for 
balancing expenditure and revenue and for suggesting new 
taxes to cover deficit in revenue. This responsibility is put 
upon him in the Good bill and so the essential principle of 
administrative responsibility for estimates and for a balance 
between estimate and expenditure is established. To carry 
out this duty effectively, a force is given him which he can di- 
rect as he will, to make investigations in the administrative 
organization which shall disclose waste and inefficiency and 
which shall reduce requests for increases to the actual needs, 
with a result that committees of Congress need no longer 
waste so much time in quizzing bureau chiefs as to why 
they want four stenographers at $1,500, and whether three 
at $900, or one at $1,200 and one at $900, would not be suf- 
ficient. More time could then be given to the important 
items of expenditure and to the general policy of the com- 
mittee. 

Recognizing, however, that the present method of sub- 
mitting the estimates is unsatisfactory, Mr. Good has pro- 
vided in his bill for an experimental budget to be prepared 
on scientific lines by the President with the aid of his 
technical force and submitted to Congress at the next session 
in December. This budget will not be constructed from a 
theoretical standpoint, but will be made up by the men who 
have been going over the estimates, and for that purpose 
have been examining into the organization of the various 
Departments in Washington, so that they will have the 
practical experience and knowledge which fit them to apply 
scientific theory to this highly practical subject. With this 
budget before it, Congress can easily ascertain what changes 





in its rules and organization will be necessary, if it is to 
accept the budget proposed as its working statement of the 
revenue and expenditure needs of the Government. If it is 
ready to make the changes, it can easily establish the scien- 
tific budget as the sole budget to be presented. 

The advantages of this procedure are manifest. Congress 
could not at the present time intelligently reorganize its 
committees and change its rules to accommodate its organi- 
zation to a statement of expenditures and revenues whose 
form it does not know. Without careful examination of the 
subject, which will last at least till next December, Congress 
would probably be unwilling to adopt a budget bill which 
would set out the form of a scientific budget in sufficient 
detail to enable Congress to adjust its organization to the 
new requirements. There is, therefore, no delay involved in 
accepting Mr. Good’s proposal, and there is the great advan- 
tage, even from the point of view of a scientific budget, that 
the preparation of a plan for submission to Congress will be 
made by men having a duty to perform which opens to 
them the departments of the Government. This duty, 
furthermore, is one which is directly connected with the 
financial matters which must be treated in the proposed ex- 
perimental budget, so that theoretical ideas will be checked 
up by actual facts in the process of its formulation. 

The interest of Congress in the expenses of the Govern- 
ment is not, however, limited to the passage of the appropria- 
tion bills. As guardians of the public purse, the members 
of Congress are interested in knowing that the sums ap- 
propriated are applied to the purposes for which they are 
expressly appropriated and that they are not wastefully or 
extravagantly used. It is extraordinary that up to the 
present time, no organ of government has been created 
which makes it possible for Congress to carry out this duty. 
The audit and control of government funds is vested in the 
comptroller of the treasury and six auditors, also connected 
with the Treasury Department, and, therefore, connected 
with and responsible to the executive and not to the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Mr. Good’s bill changes this undesirable situation in the 
simplest way possible, by creating the office of comptroller- 
general of the United States and by vesting in him all the 
powers of audit and control of the expenditure of the ap- 
propriations voted by Congress. He is appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
but he is made entirely independent of the Executive, be- 
cause he can be removed only at the request of Congress. 
He is further tied up to Congress by his duty to report 
directly to that body and to its committees, and an even 
closer relation is provided in that members of his staff may 
be detailed to sit with committees whenever they desire in- 
formation on the accounts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. 

A committee of Congress to function with the comptroller- 
general is also provided for, so that Congress will have not 
merely a general and indefinite but a direct means of com- ° 
munication with the important auditing department. Mat- 
ters of general interest to the auditing of the accounts and 
to the methods of informing Congress in regard to the ex- 
penditures and revenues of the Government, as well as to 
the passage of the appropriation acts, will be studied by the 
committee as a basis for suggestion for their improvement. 

It cannot be maintained that Mr. Good’s bill is the last 
word in budget legislation. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the first word must be spoken before the last 
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word can possibly be uttered; it is not on earth but in 
heaven that “the first shall be last.” The act puts the re- 
sponsibility for the annual estimates of revenue and ex- 
penditure upon the President, where it has not heretofore 
rested; it provides him with a force which will enable him 
to perform his duty, and justifies the placing upon him of 
the responsibility. . It instructs him to prepare an experi- 
mental budget, which will show to Congress the way in 
which he believes the annual statements of the government 
finances should be presented to that body. It does not dis- 
turb the existing safeguards which Congress has thrown 
about estimates and appropriations until new safeguards can 
be devised and put into force. The bill does not change the 
procedure of Congress, its rules and the organization of its 
committees. This reorganization would be impossible, until 
the form of the new budget shall be decided, because the 
committee organization must conform to that of the esti- 
mates in the budget. If it is decided to handle the appro- 
priations by different committees, the budget must be so 
arranged that it can easily be separated into its different 
parts and each part placed before the proper committee. If 
Congress decides to put the consideration of the budget into 


the hands of one committee with a number of sub-com- 
mittees, these must conform to the plan of the budget. 

For the information of the public, as well as for practical 
use in Congress, this must be so. If the public is to judge 
fairly between estimates submitted by the President and 
the appropriation or revenue bills reported out of com- 
mittee and passed by Congress, the bills and the budget 
must be sufficiently codrdinated so that not the totals alone 
but the items for the various important services can be 
distinguished and the treatment in each case by the Presi- 
dent and by Congress can be paralleled. 

In relation to the budget, Mr. Good’s bill takes the first 
step and provides the means by which definite and full in- 
formation may be supplied to Congress to enable it to com- 
plete the work begun. The same is true of the new depart- 
ment of accounts. The essential thing, the independent de- 
partment, closely related to Congress, is established. Many 
further reforms, will be necessary in the accounting system 
of the Government before an ideal system of public control 
and accounts is in effect; but these reforms will follow neces- 
sarily from the first, and it is perhaps wise in legislation as 
in other paths of life to walk before you run. 


A Conference Unrepentant 


By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


Paris, May 30 

" HAT can I write about except the Peace Confer- 

ence, and what can I write about that?” For 
there is really nothing of importance here except the peace. 
The coming and going of distinguished visitors, the 
preparations for the tourist flood, the slow reconstitution 
of industry in the former war areas, the debate over the new 
taxes, even the strikes which continue ominously to multi- 
ply—none of these things, nor all of them together, stir in 
the foreign observer more than a passing interest. One 
notes them in much the same way that one watches the 
afternoon parade on the boulevards—with a certain active 
attention to the moving spectacle of incident or color, and 
even, perhaps, with some resulting addition to one’s knowl- 
edge of humanity and its ways, but with no deep concern 
after all. What really counts is the peace; and how can 
any thoughtful person speak of the peace with either satis- 
faction or hopefulness? 

So far as the Peace Conference is concerned, the actual 
situation .may best be described as anarchy. The effect of 
arbitrary usurpation of authority in dividing counsel and 
alienating support has never been more strikingly shown 
than in the results which have followed the monopolization 
of power by the Big Four. One searches in vain for clear 
evidence of controlling principle or central purpose other 
than the obliteration of Germany. Rarely does one meet 


an official of the Conference who professes more than formal 
satisfaction with anything that has been done, or who 
views the outcome with anything save anxious concern. 


Where one might expect to find confidence, hopefulness, and 
respect one finds instead disappointment, chagrin, a deep 
sense of irritation, and profound apprehension. Nine mem- 
bers of the American delegation have tendered their resig- 
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nations, and four of them have already departed for the 
United States. Never was an international conference so 
utterly discredited among its own members while its work 
was in progress, or so openly denounced in the press, or so 
frankly repudiated by many of the peoples who are at once 
the subjects and the victims of its deliberations. 

What makes matters worse is the fact that everybody, 
whether connected with the Conference or not, knows pre- 
cisely what the trouble is and the hopelessness of applying 
remedies now. Everybody knows that the Allies were 
morally under obligation to make a Wilson peace—a peace 
which should embody not merely the substance of the Four- 
teen Points, but also, distinctly and particularly, the political 
ethics which Mr. Wilson had elaborated in his messages and 
addresses. Everybody knows that the peoples of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, as well as those of other Allied 
countries, expected and demanded such a peace quite as 
much as ever did the people of the United States. Every- 
body knows that Germany was right in believing, and is 
right now in asserting and demanding, that the only peace 
that should be imposed is one whick conforms strictly to Mr. 
Wilson’s terms. And everybody knows that scarcely a trace 
of the ethical principles which Mr. Wilson advocated appears 
in the treaty which Germany has been told to sign. What 
has taken the life out of the Peace Conference, and made it 
a by-word and a reproach among all good men, is not that 
its machinery has been clumsy or its decisions faulty in 
detail, but that it has broken faith with the peoples and 
turned its back upon those whom it was morally bound to 
support. There is no question whatever about the obliga- 
tion, and none whatever that the obligation has been ignored. 

When one tries to probe the question of responsibility for 
this tragic collapse of hopes and political philosophies, it at 
once appears that everybody is prompt in throwing the 
blame upon someone else. The American will tell you that 
Mr. Wilson stood out for his principles to the point where 
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further insistence would have upset the Governments of M. 
Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George and opened for Europe 
the flood-gates of Bolshevism; that he fell among thieves 
who sought to strip him of his raiment, that the game was 
one which he did not know, and so forth and so on. The 
Britisher intimates that, aside from a rather serious differ- 
ence of opinion regarding indemnities and reparations and a 
preliminary clash over the freedom of the seas, Great Britain 
has stood with the United States in opposition to the claims 
of France and Italy, and regrets as deeply as does America 
the unhappy plight which has overtaken the Peace Confer- 
ence. Neither in British nor in American circles does one 
hear much that is favorable to France, although it is freely 
admitted that a clear distinction must be made between the 
Clemenceau Government, steeped in the memories of 1870- 
71 and supported by all the reactionary influences of wealth, 
class, politics, and trade, and the bourgeois socialists, the 
working-class syndicalists, and the peasants. 

As a matter of fact, there is no good reason why any con- 
siderable number or any particular group of those who have 
had to do with the Paris Conference should be relieved from 
responsibility. However completely the Big Four may have 
arrogated power to themselves, the details of their plans 
have not only in most cases been worked out by their as- 
sociates, but some of their weightiest decisions have followed 
upon reports prepared by some of the very experts who now 
express privately their deep dissatisfaction with the treaty. 
It would be idle to deny that practically all of these persons 
knew the details of the German treaty before the treaty was 
submitted, and were all in a position to have lodged vigorous 
protests had they chosen to do so. Until such protests are 
forthcoming, the members of the staffs must go to trial 
before public opinion with their chiefs. Nor can the British 
plead in extenuation the stubborn insistence of M. Clem- 
enceau upon his reactionary programme or the moral obliga- 
tion of the secret agreements with Italy. 

Now, however, one hears it said, the German treaty is 
likely to be revised. The Big Four have been listening, 
and before the swelling tide of opposition in England and 
America the arbitrators of a world’s destiny, it is reported, 
have begun to tremble. There is fear of a revival of pro- 
Germanism in the United States. A fifteen years’ military 
occupation of German territory is not easily stomached. The 
demand of the United States Senate for the separation of 
the League of Nations covenant from the rest of the treaty, 
and the possibility that even so the treaty may be radically 
amended or rejected altogether, have given a rude shock to 
the self-satisfied Four. Moreover, the counter-propositions 
of Count von Brockdorf-Rantzau and his associates, accom- 
panied as they have been by pertinent references to the 
speeches of Mr. Wilson and others which their authors ap- 
pear conveniently to have forgotten or perhaps to have re- 
garded as no longer applicable, are proving uncomfortably 
hard reading, especially for the American delegation; and 
the opinion is widely prevalent that some substantial con- 
cessions will have to be made if the treaty is not to fail, 
not only among the Germans, but, what would be much more 
humiliating, in the house of the nations which have 
fashioned it. 

There should be no illusions about the immediate future, 
however. There is no new spirit at Paris. The same Big 
Four who have dominated the situation thus far still 
dominate it, and the forces upon which they rely for sup- 
port are still solidly behind them. There is among them 
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no more of generosity or of genuine regard for the people 
than there has been all along, and the only concessions will 
be such as may be deemed expedient, not to right essential 
wrongs that have been done, but to prevent too open a mani- 
festation of discontent. The methods, too, are as unchanged 
as is the character of the personnel. The same wretched 
policy of high-handedness, secrecy, and subterfuge which has 
obtained from the beginning obtains now. The reactionary 
press still heaps abuse daily upon the German proposals and 
protests loudly against the least concession to the Hun. The 
Big Four still meet in secret, and the proceedings of the 
plenary sessions are made known only through official com- 
muniqués. The French censorship continues in unabated 
rigor, popular impression to the contrary notwithstanding. 
With printed texts of the treaty, in French, German, and 
English, openly sold in Germany and Holland and circulated 
from hand to hand in Paris itself, and with official copies 
lying upon the table in almost every office which you enter, 
the treaty is still withheld from the press, and copies are 
denied to the Chamber of Deputies, the House of Commons, 
and the American Senate. The last reply of the German 
delegation is known to the public only through a few brief 
extracts, at the same time that favored newspapers appear 
to have seen the text. Only the other day, with the latest 
German note in hand and the reports of public feeling abroad 
more disturbing than ever, the Big Four nevertheless went 
on with their plan of submitting to the Austrian delegation 
a part of the Austrian treaty without communicating its 
contents to the Jugoslavs and others who are most deeply 
concerned in its provisions; and they would actually have 
done so had not M. Bratiano, on behalf of the various na- 
tionalities affected, demanded a delay until the document 
could be examined. As it is, the draft which it is now 
planned to present on Monday is shorn of the financial, 
economic, and military sections, which are being withheld. 
Nor is this all; there are signs of revolt within the Con- 
ference states themselves. The so-called “Powers with 
limited interests,” such as the Jugoslavs and the Rumanians, 
hove protested against the provision of the treaty under 
which the various ethnical minorities contained within the 
territories of new states which have been or are to be 
created are to be placed under the protection of the League 
of Nations, on the ground that no such principle is to be 
applied to similar minorities in the territories of the Great 
Powers, and that such assumption of protection works a 
limitation of sovereignty. From the standpoint of self- 
determination the argument is unanswerable, but, accord-. 
ing to the Paris edition of the New York Herald, both Mr. 
Wilson and M. Clemenceau urged “that as the Great Powers 
had lost more than the others by the war, they had the right 
to lay down principles which they know to be vital.” 

There is nothing to be hoped for from a body which con- 
tinues to pursue so blind a policy. Serious as would un- 
doubtedly be the situation which would be created were the 
treaty to fail, opinion is unquestionably growing in Paris 
that it no longer makes much difference whether the treaty 
is accepted or not. No concessions now will restore the 
moral principle which the treaty has lacked from the be- 
ginning, or enable any member of the Big Four to explain 
more convincingly the part which he has had in framing it. 
As one of the most distinguished statesmen, not an Ameri- 
can, now in Paris said to me a day or two ago: “The treaty 
has been wrong from the start. The only thing to do is to 
have done with it as soon as possible, and to begin again.” 
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Child Massacre as a Political 
Weapon 


By NORMAN ANGELL 


HEN the Germans sank the Lusitania and slew several 

hundred women and children, we knew—at least we 
thought we knew—that that was the kind of thing which 
Englishmen or Americans could not do. In all the hates and 
stupidities, the dirt and heartbreaks of the war there was 
just this light on the horizon: that there were certain things 
to which we at least could never fall, in the name of victory 
or patriotism or any other of the deadly masked words that 
are “the unjust stewards of man’s ideas.” 

And then we did it. We, too, sank Lusitanias. We, too, 
for some cold political end, plunged the unarmed, the weak, 
the helpless, the children, the suffering women to agonizing 
death and torture—without a tremor. Not alone in the 
bombing of cities, which we did so much better than the 
enemy. For this we had the usual excuse—it was war. 
“They killed my sister,” said a young Allied aviator starting 
on his bombing raid. They? The little children whom his 
bombs tore to pieces, the little girls whom he blinded and 
maimed? Had they killed his sister? Let that pass. But 
after the war, when the fighting was finished, the enemy was 
disarmed, his submarines were surrendered, his aeroplanes 
destroyed, his soldiers dispersed—months afterwards, we 
kept a weapon which was for use first and mainly against 
the children, the weak, the sick, the old, the women, the 
mothers, the decrepit: starvation and disease. Our papers 
told us—our patriotic papers—how well it was succeeding. 
Correspondents wrote complacently, sometimes exultingly, 
of how thin and pinched were all the children, even those 
well into their teens; how stunted, how defective the next 
generation would be; and how, among the younger children, 
those of seven and eight looked like children of three or four, 
and how those beneath this age simply did not live. Either 
they were born dead, or, if they were born alive—what was 
there to give them? Milk? An unheard-of luxury. And 
there was nothing to wrap them in; even in hospitals the 
new-born children were wrapped in newspapers, the lucky 
ones in bits of sacking. The mothers were most fortunate 
when the children were born dead. In an insane asylum a 
mother wails: “If only I did not hear the cry of the children 
for food all day long, all day long.” You see, to “bring Ger- 
many to reason” by such means we must drive mothers out 
of their reason. 

A falsehood? Exaggeration? Listen to an English Cabi- 
net Minister—one of the old English political order, bearing 
a great historical name—Mr. Churchill, speaking months 
after the armistice, in the House of Commons, on March 3: 

We are enforcing the blockade with rigor. This 
weapon of starvation falls mainly upon the women and children, 
upon the old, the weak and the poor, after all the fighting has 
stopped 

Oh, but not to the extent of causing thousands, tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands of little helpless children 
to suffer and cry through the long nights, to drive women 
insane with it—that is German propaganda. Well, here is 
a witness: the Berlin correspondent of the Paily Express, 
perhaps the most ferociously patriotic, German-hating, Hun- 
baiting paper in England. This is his testimony: 


The Germans have killed British and French babies, so I 
suppose one should have no qualms about killing off a few 
thousand German babies and their mothers in a fecund state. 
I made earnest inquiries concerning childbirth among women 
of the poorer classes of Berlin, and I verified the statements I 
obtained. Seventy per cent. of expectant mothers are horribly 
undernourished, and when they are taken to lying-in hospitals 
they are in a starving condition. Because of their situation 
they are unable to stand in food lines in order to obtain the 
small food rations allowed them. These women steal all the 
food they can, and I have seen them rummaging through dust- 
bins to find potato peelings. I have encountered dozens 
of children two years of age who have. never tasted milk. 
Children born just before the war seem in fairly good condi- 
tion, but those born since Armageddon was let loose on the 
world are shrivelled-up creatures. The men say . . . they 
will not be slaves of the Entente; the factories are idle because 
there are no raw materials, and yet these people do not under- 
stand that they have been beaten. They are in a state of 
despair and see nothing in front of them but black misery. 

“It would have been more merciful,” said Bob Smillie, the 
miners’ leader, “to turn the machine guns on those children.” 
Put this question to yourself, patriot-Englishman, patriot- 
American: Was the sinking of the Lusitania as cruel, as 
prolonged, as mean, as merciless a death as this? And we— 
you and I—do it every day, every night. Here is the Times 
of May 21, half a year after the cessation of war, telling the 
Germans that they do not know how much more severe we 
can still make the “domestic results” of starvation if we 
really put our mind to it. To the blockade we shall add “the 
horrors of invasion.” The invasion of a country already 
disarmed is to be marked—according to our threats—by 
horror. 

But the purpose! That justifies it. What purpose? To 
obtain the signature to the treaty of peace. Many English- 
men-— -not pacifists, not sentimentalists, but bishops, judges, 
members of the House of Lords, great public educators, Tory 
editors—and many Americans have declared that this treaty 
is a monstrous injustice. But if the Germans say so, that be- 
comes a crime which we shall know how to punish. “The 
enemy have been reminded already,” says the Times, proud 
organ of British respectability, of conservatism, of distin- 
guished editors and ennobled proprietors, “that the machin- 
ery of the blockade can again be put into force at a few 
hours’ notice Rejection of the peace terms now 
offered them will assuredly lead to fresh chastisement.” 

“Fresh chastisement”—some great artist should interpret 
the editorial warning for the better instruction of German 
mothers and fathers: a vast sea of small, deadly white, 
skinny faces, and then finally long, unending lines of little 
tiny graves. Germany will sign. “Gentlemen of England 
and America, Messieurs les Francais, you have us. Oh, 
decidedly you have us. We yield. That is why we sign.” 
Suppose they add that postscript to this famous treaty? And 
what is the value of a signature so enforced and so ex- 
plained? The value? Will not Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Wilson be able to bring back those signatures? Will they 
not have “made peace’”—permanent peace? Shall we not 
have destroyed this Prussian philosophy of frightfulness, 
force and hate? Shall we not have proved to the world that 
a state without military power can trust to the good faith 
and humanity of its neighbors? Can we not then celebrate 
victory with light hearts, honor our dead and glorify our 
arms? Have we not served faithfully those ideals of right 
and justice, mercy and chivalry for which a whole generation 
of youth went through hell and gave their lives? 
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Lanier as a Poet of Nature 





By NORMAN FOERSTER 


I. 

e ORN,” “The Song of the Chattahoochee,” “The 

Marshes of Glynn,” “Sunrise” are Lanier’s best poems, 
and at the same time are poems of nature; as poet, even 
as musician, Lanier found his subjects in nature. And as 
a poet of nature, he happily does what none of his pre- 
decessors had done, Poe least of all—he presents with some 
adequacy the Southern scene. Although not all of the South 
is to be found in his work, he gives us perhaps as much as 
any poet can present sympathetically. He had travelled, 
says his biographer, from San Antonio to Jacksonville, and 
from Baltimore to Mobile Bay; and wherever he went his 
eye and heart seized the mood of the landscape as only a 
true poet’s eye and heart.can. River and seashore, fields of 
corn and of cotton, marshes and foothills and mountains, 
he loved them all. His projected “Hymns of the Mountains,” 
like most of the work that he planned, never came to be, 
but at least two remarkable “Hymns of the Marshes” are 
among his fragmentary “remains,” and they are enough to 
constitute him the poet of the marshes. In his letters as 
in his poems we glimpse again and again the “romantic” 
Southern scene, full of light and cheer, with its snowy 
cotton-fields and shining corn, its red soil glowing beneath 
green pines and blue sky, its farmhouses under the airy 
sycamores, its redbirds and wrens and mockingbirds, its 
singing negroes, its mules, its very corn-pone and snap- 
beans. 

Most of all he loved the scene of his boyhood and youth 
at Macon, and other parts of Georgia that he came to know 
later, especially, of course, the marshes by the sea. The 
beauty of Macon won him from the start—the river, the 
great groves of oaks, the hills rising above the town. The 
gentle hills, with their constant variety and surprise, at- 
tracted him more perhaps than anything else; they were, as 
he pointed out, a happy compromise between the mountain 
ruggedness to the northwest and the monotonous seaboard 
levels to the southeast. At the “ ’Cademy” he managed to com- 
bine with his studies “deep draughts of the love of nature 
from the cool, solacing oaks.” His was a happy boyhood in 
a cultivated and fairly prosperous family, with town socia- 
bilities and country solitudes always at his disposal. A 
resident of Macon describes “the boundless hospitality of 
those times—a continual round of entertainments, musicales, 
and evening parties, . . . horseback rides and boat 
rides during the day and piano-playing, singing, fluting, and 
impromptu cotillions and Virginia reels in the evening!” 
Books, too, were at his command, the best books, and he con- 
tinued to read eagerly, as well as to master his studies. 

Then there came to this remote college town and to this 
“spare-built boy” (so he describes himself) “of average 
height and underweight, mostly addicted to hard study, long 
reveries, and exhausting smokes with a German pipe,” the 
impossible crash of cannon and the call to arms. Lanier 
fared forth, in the first Georgia company to go to Virginia, 
his dream of life as an idyll shattered forever. 

Nature, music, books, all were now sacrificed. It is true 
that the war deepened his personality, which needed contact 
with the actual world, and that, after the war, he rose to 
the national point of view while most contemporary poets, 


North and South, remained sectional. Yet if the war 
brought on his fatal disease, as he believed it did, one must 
doubt whether the gain offset the loss. For his life became 
a heroic, unremitting struggle against poverty and disease, 
a struggle against odds that would have brought most men 
to the grave in a few years, odds that he, however, faced suc- 
cessfully in his eagerness to secure happiness through self- 
expression. Outwardly and inwardly his life was frantic; 
the deathbed composition of “Sunrise,” one of his most 
remarkable poems, is symbolical. The visible result of such 
a life is destined to be pitifully inadequate: as the most 
harmonious hours of his life were mixed with discords, so 
his best poetry, his po.try of nature, is marred by glaring 
defects; and these defects perhaps forbid his classification 
with the foremost American writers on nature. Still, he 
contributes, as we have noted, what none of them contribute 
—the scenery of the South; and he alone reveals a musician's 
feeling for nature. 
Il. 

Lanier’s earliest playmates, so to speak, were the birds, 
the flowers, the trees of Georgia. In his poems, however, 
he names few birds, and of these few none are quite ade- 
quately presented. The mockingbird, whose fit praises are yet 
to be sung, he celebrated in a studied sonnet; and the mourn- 
ing dove, apparently his only other favorite, he described 
accurately rather than tellingly. His flowers (something 
like a dozen) are mainly decorative and illustrative. Most 
frequent are the violet and the lily, the flowers of senti- 
mentalism as the dove is the bird of sentimentalism. Best 
of his poems on flowers is “Corn’—if one may classify it 
thus—the poem of the “stately corn-stalks” sixty miles 
north of Macon on the uplands within sight of the lower 
ranges of the Blue Ridge Mountains. As in most of Lanier’s 
poetry, fancy tends to supplant imagination (the hill, for 
instance, being a “gashed and hairy Lear” that Spring, his 
Cordelia, cannot cheer), and diffuse phrasing weakens the 
feeling. But, with all its lack of emotional governance, it 
has a certain largeness, a sense of insight and far vision, 
not perhaps always justified by a close examination, that 
brings one back to it gladly, but one does not soon forget 
that intense picture across the vale 

To where, beyond the mouldering mill, 
Yon old deserted Georgian hill 

Bares to the sun his piteous aged crest 
And seamy breast, 

By restless-hearted children left to lie 
Untended there beneath the heedless sky, 
As barbarous folk expose their old to die. 

“Corn,” like most of Lanier’s best work, begins with a 
forest rhapsody. The feeling may be overwrought and 
sentimental, but beneath the restless striving for sensation 
and for expression is a strong deep love of trees such as 
one finds rarely in literature. In the dreaming beeches, in 
the young hickories ecstatic with urgency of burgeoning, in 
the great pines inwreathed with winding muscadines, in 
old companies of oaks forming high overhead a 

veined complex of space 
Where sky and leafage interlace 
So close, the heaven of blue is seen 
Inwoven with a heaven of green; 
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—in all the trees of the forest he sees various beauty, hears 
“fragmentary whispers” and “vague purports sweet,” feels 
the lingering touch of leaves like women’s hands, and under 
and among them lives a new life. 

In “The Marshes of Glynn” nearly fifty lines are given 
to a celebration of the live-oak woods from whose eloquent 
glooms he emerges to the sand beach only at the end of a 
whole day of delight and elevation among them: of delight 
among their intricate beauties of form and color, and ele- 
vation through their intoxicating yet easing purity of soul, 


for they are 
Pure with a sense of the passing of saints through the wood. 


Still longer is the opening passage of “Sunrise.” The 
whispering leaves of the live-oak will not let him sleep; 
they bring “a message of range and of sweep”; and he goes. 


I have come ere the dawn, O beloved, my live-oaks, to hide 
In your gospelling glooms,—to be 

As a lover in heaven. 
In his eager response he embraces the “burly-bark’d, man- 
bodied Tree” in the dark, and the tears rain from his eyes 
to the foot of the tree, and he calls upon the 

Friendly, sisterly, sweetheart leaves 

(nature being all in all to him) to give him light and guid- 
ance and to pray for him “a myriad prayer.” In its un- 
disciplined passion the whole passage reminds one of Rich- 
ard Jefferies’s uxorious love of nature. 


Ill. 

As he felt toward the trees, so Lanier felt toward nature 
generally. “Rightly understood, he says, she is more than 
Ariel and Ceres to Prospero, more than a wood-fetching 
Caliban to serve us—she is a “friend and comforter,” and 
she is sweetly companionable, he suggests, even when we re- 
member Death with Mr. Darwin. That is his statement in 
written prose, and very likely his spoken word would have 
been to the same effect; but in his poems his eagerness led 
him further. Here he commonly addresses nature as a 
woman loved. She is his “sweetheart”; he is her “lover.” 
He justifies himself historically: 


a sweet Voice Love thy neighbor said; 


So, when man’s arms had encircled all man’s race, 
The liberal compass of his warm embrace 
Stretched bigger yet in the dark bounds of space; 
With hands agrope he felt smooth Nature’s grace, 
Drew her to breast and kissed her sweetheart face. 


That is the Christianity of a very loose constructionist; it 
is also the spirituality of a soul ever defeated yet ever 
aflame. His feeling for nature, like that of Jefferies, is in 
large measure the result of poverty, disease, and a desolating 
sense of defeat. Like Jefferies, he came to associate happi- 
ness with nature, misery with man; his hectic delight and 
abandon constituted a reaction against thes trials of man 
as a social creature. Coming to the city he is not only dazed, 
like most countrymen, but repelled. “I tell you,” he writes 
to a friend, “the Heavens are alien to this town, and if it 
were anybody else but the Infinite God that owned them, he 
wouldn’t let them bend so blue over here.” During the years 
in which he wrote most of his poetry, nature was to Lanier 
mainly a refuge from the trials that he associated with his 
life in the midst of men. At West Chester, where he wrote 
“The Waving of the Corn,” he lay 


Stretched prone in summer’s mortal ecstasy 


and addressed society with the bitterness of a nature foiled: 

Ye terrible Towns, ne’er claim the trembling soul 

That, craftless all to buy or hoard or sell, 

From out your deadly complex quarrel stole 

To company with large amiable trees. 
Amid spaces unbounded, the prisoned soul could find libera- 
tion and ecstasy in an expansive union with a great, wide 
scene. It is “a message of range and of sweep” that 
the live-oak leaves bring from the marsh and the main as 
he lies asleep, and he responds with a lover’s haste. It is 
the “range and sweep” of these Marsh Hymns, incidentally, 
that make them memorable. 

Another freedom, that of art, he found refuge in from 
boyhood to the end. To be sure, art is also an exacting 
despot, or should be; but to Lanier it meant first of all un- 
fettered self-expression in a world where his self, at least, 
was painfully confined. 

As a boy, Lanier learned to play, virtually without tuition, 
every accessible kind of instrument—flute, piano, organ, 
guitar, banjo, violin. The violin stirred him as did no 
uther instrument. “He has related that during his college 
days it would sometimes so exalt him in rapture, that 
presently he would sink from his solitary music-worship 
into a deep trance, thence to awake, alone, on the floor of his 
room, sorely shaken in nerve.” But the instrument that he 


mastered was the flute. In “Tiger Lilies” he wrote of flute | 


playing: “It is like walking in the woods, amongst wild 
flowers, just before you go into some vast cathedral. For 
the flute seems to me to be particularly the woods-instru- 
ment: it speaks the gloss of green leaves or the pathos 
of bare branches; it calls up the strange mosses that are 
under dead leaves; it breathes of wild plants that hide and 
oak fragrances that vanish.” Here, as often in his poems 
and letters, music and nature are interwoven. He was a 
convinced supporter of “programme-music,” even a creator 
of it. If the true musician is the artist who thinks and feels 
in terms of pure sound, certainly Lanier was no musician, 
for always the sound evoked mental images, usually images 
from nature. In one of his letters written in Baltimore, for 
example, he describes an orchestra concert in which he took 
part as flute player. After picturing the “Hunt of Henry 
IV,” with its dainty lady, and cavaliers, and horn, and 
dogs, and pistol, and the stag dying “in a celestial concord 
of flutes, oboes, and violins,” he exclaims: “Oh, how far off 
my soul was in this thrilling moment. It was in a rare, 
sweet glen in Tennessee, the sun was rising over a wilder- 
ness of mountains,”—and he goes on to present an incident 
from which he says he was called back to his work as first 
flute player by the béton and shouts and fanfares and gallop- 
ings “to the death.” 
IV. 

In his “Poets of America” Stedman describes Lanier as 
“the Southerner nervous and eager, with dark hair and silken 
beard, features delicately moulded, pallid complexion, hands 
of the slender, white, artistic type.” It is a vivid bit of 
description; but the epithet “Southerner” is scarcely suit- 
able. He is, rather, a romanticist of a certain familiar type, 
aspiring, versatile, sensitive, expansive, devoted to beauty, 
repelled by modern life, capable, it would seem, of the highest 
happiness, but doomed, by disease and care, to enjoy the most 
fragmentary happiness and to suffer keenly. The conflict 
between head and heart that manifests itself in the romantic 
temperament throughout Lanier’s century, he waged, too, as 
he indicates in “Acknowledgement”: 
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O Age that half believ’st thou half believ’st, 
Half doubt’st the substance of thine own half doubt, 
And, half perceiving that thou half perceivest, 
Stand’st at thy temple door, heart in, head out! 


A body broken with disease, an emotional life lofty but ram- 






pant, and a mind incapable of bringing into harmony the 
parts of his nature—such was his endowment. But he had 
also genuine imagination and a love of all lovely things, and 
he knew how to give shape, even if not perfect shape, to 
his vision. 


The Parallel of Revolution 


By LINCOLN COLCORD 


HILE Europe pauses on the brink of the economic 

abyss, and while our leaders at Paris, the best that 
the present order of democracy could produce, are conclud- 
ing the demonstration of their unfitness to govern the world, 
it behooves us to have in mind a clear view of what has 
already happened and a dispassionate vision of what logi- 
cally is to come. For the whole situation is eminently 
logical. It is necessary only to be quite simple-minded, 
and to remember the first principles of universal human 
nature. Then we see how absurdly simple the present rid- 
dle of Europe is—how old, too. The whole history of hu- 
manity seems to cluster about that same riddle; over and 
over again, in blood and anguish, its answer has been writ- 
ten into the records of races and empires. Men dig it up 
on tablets, out of the mouldering ruins of prehistoric days. 
If the earth could suddenly become vocal with all its aching 
story of human life, that riddle, that answer, would rise 
above the rest in tremendous and mournful cadence. The 
riddle is the conflict between arbitrary authority and in- 
trinsic authority, between the self and the spirit, between 
the wrong and the right. The answer lies in the historic 
danger of victory. He who triumphs must beware lest he 
put on the cloak of the vanquished. The true and final vic- 
tory is over self; it must be won and held, lest it elude the 
grasp of the conqueror and pass into the hands of him who 
has lost the battle and found his soul. The ancient truth, 
the lesson of the ages—and still it is not learned. 

Germany seems about to enter the same violent period 
of proletarian revolution that came to Russia. All the 
news heralds it, all the material and human factors are 
prepared. When this happens, the Peace Conference at 
Paris will disintegrate, its works will be scattered to the 
four winds, and a wholly new alignment of ideas and forces 
will take place. The scene will be revealed in a new light, 
and it will be apparent to everyone that the works of the 
Peace Conference were from the first a futile business, that 
they dealt only with the shadow and neglected the sub- 
stance. They left the real problem practically untouched. 
That problem demands a hearing. It cannot be held back; 
for it is concerned with the sustenance of life, with the 
simple bread and wine, with growth and toil, with hunger 
and despair. Millions of men are holding their arms up to 
the sky. They are asking God the question, “How to live?” 
Love urges them, and nothing can stand in their way. 

How can these hideous things have come about? It can- 
not be possible that Germany will succumb to Bolshevism, 
say some. The German people are stolid and docile; they 
have been educated in discipline. Germany is not an agri- 
cultural country, with a tenant peasantry. She has a more 
extensive bourgeoisie than Russia. The German character 
is altogether different from the Russian. How long will 
such superficial observations continue to govern men’s opin- 
ions? Cannot they see that this is no longer a question of 


national or racial differences of character, but rather of 
the universal fundamentals of human nature? All people 
react to hunger or oppression in the same way. Under the 
same conditions the German character will succumb to 
Bolshevism quite as easily, in precisely the same way, and 
for precisely the same reason, as did the Russian people. 
It is an anomaly that Bolshevism gained its first success 
in an agricultural land. Industrialism is the natural home 
of Bolshevism; it is in industrialized communities, in direct 
proportion to their industrialization, that the revolutionary 
principle can appear most quickly and flourish most strongly 
—if the economic crisis is induced by those who govern 
and control. 

That crisis definitely has been precipitated in Germany, 
by the policies of Paris. The course of the Russian Revo- 
lution is likely to be followed to the bitter and terrible end. 
And because Germany has a more extensive bourgeoisie than 
Russia, the revolution may be only the more terrible, in its 
wrongs, its misunderstandings, and its violence. The Ger- 
man revolution now stands at the close of its Kerénsky 
period; it is in September of 1917. The fatal parallel be- 
tween the two revolutions extends even to origins and 
potentialities. 

In Russia, first, there was economic exhaustion, the 
breakdown of the life-processes of the nation. These in- 
duced the first revolution—at once a revolt against the 
authority which had created the situation and a protest 
against the continuance of Russia in the war. For a brief 
period, authority passed to the Provisional Government, to 
the hands of those who stood nearest the governmental 
machinery, and whose names were most familiar to the 
multitude. This was the Lvoff-Miliukov régime, the leaders 
of which were liberal nationalists, capitalists, and imperial- 
ists. They did not in any measure represent the aims of 
the revolutfon; and as soon as their policies began to be 
revealed, the revolution reasserted itself; they lost the con- 
fidence of the people, and were quickly supplanted. Then 
commenced a period lasting through the summer of 1917, 
which may broadly be termed the Kerensky period. The 
leadership during this period was vested in the conserva- 


- five Socialists—men who, under the pressure of responsi- 


bility, estimated the situation wrongly, attempted to revive 
the spirit of militarism, and showed a tendency to compro- 
mise with the more powerful evils. The Russian people 
were at a loss; they themselves did not fully know what 
they wanted; and it took them a longer time than before to 
see that the fundamental aims of the revolution were not 
being fulfilled. These fundamental aims were bread, peace, 
and work; they directly involved the revision of the im- 
perialistic war aims of the Allies, and this involved the 
ending of the Great War. It is now perfectly apparent, 
first, that nothing short of a complete revision of the Allied 
war aims would have served to save the Kerensky régime; 
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second, that this would not have accomplished its purpose 
unless Kerensky had also abandoned the attempt to revive 
militarism and had recognized the authority of the Soviets; 
and third, that the natural and logical time for the ending 
of the Great War had come in the summer of 1917. 

These things were being pointed out to Russia by the 
more radical and outright leaders, Lenine and Trotzky; in 
October of 1917, when the Russian people had become con- 
vinced of the failure of Kerensky, the power vested in the 
Soviets automatically fell into their hands. The Allies and 
America were primarily responsible, through their failure 
to square the actual aims of the war with their ostensible 
professions, and through their insistence that Kerensky 
maintain a sham and support a hypocrisy. Then came the 
Brest-Litovsk peace with Germany. Again Lenine and 
Trotzky correctly interpreted the aims of the Revolution, 
again the Allies and America refused to face the issue. 
The Russian bourgeoisie—the leaders of the Lwvoff-Miliu- 
kov régime, and now the leaders, also, of the Kerensky 
régime—cried out against this action as a betrayal of the 
Allies and America, and demanded that Russia remain in 
the war. But, in truth, it was the Allies and America who 
had betrayed the Russian Revolution—it was the Russian 
Revolution which was trying to save the spirit of the war. 
In order to do this, the revolution had been driven to its 
most radical extreme. The Russian proletariat demanded 
peace at any price, in the confidence that an imperialistic 
peace could not be enforced, in the faith that such a peace 
would leap the lines of the enforcing armies and bring about 
the revolution in Germany. 

And this, in sober fact, was what took place: the real 
downfall of Germany was induced from within. It was be- 
cause the economic and political morale of the nation broke 
behind the lines, that the military morale broke on the 
western front. Not radicals and revolutionists alone, but 
men like Hoffmann and Ludendorff, have testified conclu- 
sively to this fact. So the German revolution finally did 
occur. 

Let us look into the manner of its occurrence. Exactly 
as in Russia, there was the background of economic exhaus- 
tion. The first step upward, as it were, from the autocracy, 
was taken through the Government of Prince Maximilian 
of Baden, a régime directly comparable in its leadership 
and essentials to that of Lvoff and Miliukov in Russia. The 
revolution, however, had actually been accomplished by the 
action of very radical forces—by the appearance of the 
Soviet movement in the large cities and among the troops; 
and with the aims of this revolution the Government of 
Prince Max had little in common. As soon as the revolution 
settled into its bearings, its original aims were reasserted, 
and the régime of Prince Max was supplanted. The con- 
servative Socialist leaders, Ebert and Scheidemann, now 
stepped into power, and with constantly waning support 
have managed to maintain their position up to the present 
time. They have followed precisely the tactics and policies 
of the Kerensky 1égime in Russia, and have revealed the 
same characteris‘ics. They are men who profess the doc- 
trine of the revolution, but who do not put it into practice; 
they are men who have estimated the situation wrongly, 
who have failed to reckon with the real source of their 
authority, and who, as they feel that authority weakening, 
turn instinctively back to militarism and the creation of an 
arbitrary authority. Their régime, like that of Kerensky, 
is one in which the people are bewildered, in which the 


proletarian revolution is being driven to its most radical 
extreme in order that it may accomplish its expression. 

The potentialities of the present situation in Germany 
are precisely those of the Russian situation in the fall of 
1917. The people are demanding bread, peace, and work. 
Their triumphant enemies are preparing to impose upon 
Germany a peace more imperialistic than the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk. The German bourgeoisie—the leaders of the old 
régime, of the provisional régime, and now of the conserva- 
tive Socialist régime—rebel against this peace, refuse to 
sign it, and call for a revival of militarism and a return to 
the condition of war. The proletarian movement, under the 
leadership of Haase, advocates peace at any price, in the 
confidence that the peace of Paris cannot be enforced, in 
the faith that such an effort would leap the lines of the 
enforcing armies and bring about revolution within the 
enemy countries. It is logically inevitable that the Ebert- 
Scheidemann Government shall very soon be supplanted by 
an Independent Socialist Government under Haase, as in 
Russia the Kerensky régime was supplanted by that of 
Lenine and Trotzky. Haase speaks for the people, for the 
real aims of the revolution; and when the people have 
sufficiently lost faith in Ebert and Scheidemann, authority 
will be thrust into Haase’s hands. And Haase may sign the 
peace of Paris as Lenine signed the peace of Brest-Litovsk. 

It is obvious that, throughout this second great revolu- 
tionary manifestation, the parallel holds also with respect 
to the dominating factor of Allied and American policy. 
In Russia, it was the imperialistic war aims of the Allies, 
supported by America; in Germany, it is these war aims, 
still supported by America, reduced to the terms of peace 
which are to be imposed. Nothing would have saved 
Kerensky but the revision of these war aims; nothing would 
save Ebert and Scheidemann but the revision of these 
terms. There was no intention of revising the war aims; 
there is no intention of revising the terms. The war ac- 
tually was an imperialistic war, and now stands revealed 
as such beyond denial or evasion. Its aims are to be ac- 
complished by force, to be imposed by the power of arbi- 
trary authority. Thus the arguments of the revolution are 
justified, and its development is driven forward. 

One further item remains, a break in the parallel. The 
Russian proletariat at Brest-Litovsk had little but faith 
to build upon in the German situation. At Paris, the Ger- 
man proletariat finds more to encourage its hopes. The 
proletariat everywhere has already registered its outspoken 
opposition to the treaty of Paris, even before that treaty has 
been signed. Some men are saying that Germany is help- 
less, that she will have no alternative but to sign the treaty. 
They are wholly misjudging the situation, and are think- 
ing of it in the wrong set of terms. The men they expect 
to sign the treaty may refuse to sign it; the treaty may be 
signed by other men, for other reasons than they suppose. 
And when it is signed, it cannot be enforced; that is, the 
attempt to enforce it would break the back of the Allies and 
precipitate the revolution throughout Europe. Thus, so far 
from being helpless, Germany has the whip hand in the situ- 
ation. She has it because our leaders have led us astray. 

We are not celebrating the revolution; we follow its de- 
velopment with sinking heart, in the conviction that civil- 
ization has failed to fulfil its destiny. But there is no vir- 
tue in evasion, no hope in prejudice, no salvation in 
ignorance. As the facts stand, so should we humbly and 
candidly examine them. 
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Summer Rain 
By MARIE EMILIE GILCHRIST 


T is a windless night. The summer rain 

Falls gently with an even, singing sound 
Upon the trees that roof the quiet street, 
And all my tired soul is taken thrall 
By fragrances that rise to meet the rain: 
The scent of sun-warmed dust now wet and flowing; 
The scent of parching stones that suck each drop 
Into their gray, foot-hollowed surfaces; 
Green thirsty gardens, full of flower faces— 
Drenched, brimming chalices of cool delight; 
And then the smell of short, sweet, sunburnt grass 
That finds an Eastertide in every rain; 
The scent of cedars, resinous and stinging, 
And Balm o’ Gilead poplars by the gate; 
The pungent fern-like smell of heavy branches 
Whose leaves are flattened one against the other 
And glisten in the arc-light’s swaying circle— 
Green stooping branches, strung with pendent jewels— 
Spell-bound I stand within their woven shelter 
And lose myself in time-transcending rapture. 


In the Driftway 


NE of Professor Palmer’s most devoted students, who 
carried his altruism through life and into death, was 
a young Armenian who was taking his doctorate at Harvard. 
The Drifter remembers the devout tone in which he said: 
“My heart kneels before my beloved teacher. I long to kiss 
his noble brow. Do you think he would lay his hand in 
blessing on my head?” Professor Palmer gave him the 
blessing his Oriental spirit craved, and the giver must have 
shared the consecration. Kevork Tourian was faithful to his 
trust, sharing the love which is “the joint service of a com- 
mon life” and that higher “public love to which we are 
summoned” which Professor Palmer calls justice. The gen- 
tle Armenian student became Bishop of Trebizond and, 
together with ten thousand of his fellow-Christians, fell a 
martyr at the hands of the Turks. 
* * * ~ * 
HE children of New York’s public schools have been 
treated to the following examination: 
(a) Who are the Russian Bolsheviki and what are their aims? 
(b) Do you believe the following principles to be in accord 
with or in opposition to these aims: 
1. Rule by the majority. 
2. Progress under law. 
3. The right of each person to the product of his efforts. 
4. Encouragement of individual initiative. 
(Give in each case the reason for your belief.) 
The Drifter offers his cheerful coédperation in this enlight- 
ened movement and suggests that the following questions 
be put before Manhattan’s infants at a very early date: 
a. What are the Genevan Calvinists and what are their aims? 
b. Do you believe the following principles to be in accord with 
or in opposition to these aims? 
1. Salvation by predestination. 
2. Infant damnation. 
3. Ministerial hierarchy. 
4. The Pseudo-Isidorian Decrees. 
(Give in each case the reason for your belief.) 


5 oe Drifter watches the Boy Scouts swing along the 
Avenue and his memory leaps back to his early en- 
thusiasm for the Children’s Crusade, when he fed his fancy 
with dreams of the little shepherd boy leaving his flocks in 
the moonlit pastures and the children acclaiming him at 
the cathedral door and answering his call to the Cross with 
a joyous shout. There were scenes aplenty to stir the imagi- 
nation in that colossal tragedy of childhood. It was a shock 
to the Drifter when he grew old enough to realize the 
worst bitterness of that tragedy—from the appearance of 
the “angel” (or was it priest?) in Stephen's vision, down 
to the “two noble Christian merchants,” who sold the weary 
children into slavery in heathen lands, it was a fabric 
of exploitation of the little ones by those who had them 
in their care. The wicked world was to be saved by the 
martyrdom of its innocents. It is a world-old habit and 
will die hard—this of trying to save a lost cause by the 
sacrifice of all our hopes for the future. The spiritual 
romance of the Children’s Crusade has departed, but the 
children are still being shaped to meet the purposes of their 


elders, who have failed themselves and yet would burden 
the young world with their accumulated fears and hates. 
They would sterilize the children’s minds and reduce their 
mental rations to uniformly limited portions. A proprietary 
interest in established institutions is fostered under the 
name of thrift. The child who thinks for himself is al- 
ready a menace; the boy who declines to play the spy on his 
teachers is no patriot. Shall we continue to turn them out, 
true to pattern, by the 309,000? Shall we tell them that 
only by conforming to type can they save our precious civil- 
ization? Shall we allow them not even the inspiring white 
robe of the crusader, but band them in well-disciplined “‘non- 
military” khaki? Or shall we leave them the freedom of 
childhood and the dreams of youth? 
* + * * * 

HEN the armistice burst upon us it spoiled many 

plans of mice and men. The mice were the ones 
to profit; also the odd million cats who make an honest 
living on New York’s ash-barrels. It began with the good 
intentions of a kind-hearted lady who wanted to do her 
bit. The Drifter is now able to give the details of her 
charitable scheme. Perhaps some anti-Bolshevist organi- 
zation will still welcome the suggestions. As we all know, 
an enormous amount of food is wasted every day in these 
happy United States. 
the outside leaves of cabbages and salads, eggs that are not 
so fresh as they might be, are mercilessly discarded. These 
waste materials of our culinary plenty go into what is 
While they are being 
consumed by the aforementioned cats and mice, vast multi- 
tudes of people go hungry. If they could only get at the 
potato-peelings and the cabbage-leaves they might make 
themselves a wholesome and palatable salad. The eggs 
would do for simple appetites not weakened by a French 
A stew of discarded chicken bones and shredded 
cabbage-leaves is heartening during the cold days of winter. 
The intelligent reader may see what the charitable and in- 
ventive lady intended to accomplish. She was going to 
bring the hungry poor and the over-plentiful ashcan to- 
gether. A special patriotic organization was to be founded 
—the American society to feed the war-poor on the war- 
refuse of the war-rich. What a perfect genius for organi- 
zation we Yankees have! 


Potato-peelings, the tops of onions, 


vulgarly called the garbage-can. 


cuisine, 


THE DRIFTER 
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Correspondence 
The Preaching of Hate 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Dr. Henry Van Dyke, in the Nation of June 7, takes 
exception to my statement that he has preached bitterness and 
hate. He goes further and accuses me publicly of having “de- 
liberately” misrepresented him and of having uttered a “false- 
hood,” unless, perchance, in my characterization of his preach- 
ing, I spoke rashly on misleading newspaper reports. 

My statement was based on a sermon which I heard him 
preach last autumn at Trinity Church, Boston. In interpreting 
his spirit then I was interpreting conscientiously the vivid im- 
pression which I received in listening to him. His letter to the 
Nation seems to me to confirm this impression. Though he 
says in it: “I have never preached hatred against the German 
people. They were bamboozled and misled to support the Pots- 
dam gang,” he also says in the same paragraph: “Now they 
(the German people) must confess and repent their fault and 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. They must restore what 
they have taken, repair all the damage they have done and be 
bound over to keep the peace in future. If they will do this, 
they have the undoubted right to live as a people. Otherwise— 
not!” 

I submit that in this assumption of the right to determine 
that the German people must either repent or be exterminated, 
must either repair “all” damage—an obvious impossibility— 
or lose the right to live, Dr. Van Dyke again shows bitterness 
and hatred towards millions of people whose offense, according 
to him, was merely that they had been bamboozled and misled. 

He closes his letter to you thus:—“The question remains now 
as it was in the beginning. Are you pro-German and pacifist, 
or do you love a righteous peace well enough to fight for it and 
put it through?” This question is typical, but seems to me 
irrelevant. The argument ad hominem, the insistence on op- 
probrious epithets, “pro-German” and “pacifist” being a natural 
resort, and the implication that anyone could love what seemed 
to him an unrighteous peace, do not settle the issue whether or 
not Dr. Van Dyke has preached bitterness and hate. His letter 
seems to me to settle that issue. He has, however, now raised 
another issue by accusing me of “deliberately” misrepresenting 
him. His letter to you seems to me to settle also this issue, for 
in this letter he says: “I have not the honor of Mr. Moors’s 
acquaintance.” How then can he know my mental and moral 
processes? I do know them and answer his accusation with au- 
thority and emphatically in the negative. 


Boston, June 14 JOHN F. Moors 


Still True 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sim: I read last night for perhaps the hundredth time James 
Russell Lowell’s address on “Democracy,” delivered in Birming- 
ham, England, October 6, 1884. In my view its republication in 


the columns of the Nation at this time would have a stabilizing 
effect on the minds of your readers. It reads as if it were deliv- 
ered yesterday with the present day situation in mind. I give 


you three quotations from it, thinking they will create a thirst 
for the entire address: 

“To the door of every generation there comes a knocking, 
and unless the household, like the Thane of Cawdor and his wife, 
have been doing some deed without a name, they need not shud- 
der. It turns out at worst to be a poor relation who wishes to 
come in out of the cold. The porter always grumbles and is 
slow to open—‘Who’s there, in the name of Beelzebub?’ he 

Not a change for the better in our human housekeep- 
ever taken place that wise and good men have not 
have not prophesied with the alderman that the 


mutters 
ing has 
opposed it 


world would wake up to find its throat cut in consequence of it. 
The world, on the contrary, wakes up, rubs its eyes, yawns, 
stretches itself, and goes about its business as if nothing had 
happened. ‘ 

“No, amid all the fruitless turmoil and miscarriage of the 
world, if there be one thing steadfast and of favorable omen, 
one thing to make optimism distrust its own obscure distrust, it 
is the rooted instinct in men to admire what is better and more 
beautiful than themselves. The touchstone of political and social 
institutions is their ability to supply them with worthy objects 
of this sentiment, which is the very taproot of civilization and 
progress. There would seem to be no readier way of feeding it 
with the elements of growth and vigor than such an organization 
of society as will enable men to respect themselves, and so to 
justify them in respecting others. . . . 

“I have grown to manhood and am now growing old with the 
growth of this system of government in my native land, have 
watched its advances or what some would call its encroach- 
ments, gradual and irresistible as those of a glacier, have been 
an ear-witness to the forebodings of wise and good and timid 
men and have lived to see those forebodings belied by the course 
of events, which is apt to show itself humorously careless of the 
reputation of prophets.” 


New York, June 14 A. A. DREW 


Dubious Sportsmanship 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sik: Some newspaper comment sees in the protest of the Ger- 
man delegation against the terms of the peace treaty, a lack of 
sportsmanship. According to this, it is sportsmanlike to kick 
your opponent when he is down, but unsportsmanlike on his part 
to protest against such chivalrous treatment. This seems a novel 
interpretation of sportsmanship. 


Bryan, Texas, June 17 S. LOMANITZ 


Irate Italy 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have just received an interesting letter from an Italian 
friend, parts of which I should be glad to share with readers of 
the Nation. 

White Plains, N. Y., June 10 VISOR 

“T cannot pass under silence the events of these last days which 
have set all Italy vibrating with passion and offended dignity. 
The proceedings of President Wilson pass all comprehension. 
He has a right to his ideas, like everybody else, and if he thinks 
Fiume ought not to be ours, he may say so, but not make it a 
point which imperilled, as it did, the whole work of the stunted 
Peace Conference. It is the way he expressed his views that was 
an insult to all of us. It is with very bitter feelings that we see 
how our Allies, France and England, for whom no blandishment 
was enough when they wanted our help, for whom Italy ap- 
peared as a saviour from a very tight corner, now put us down 
and leave us alone to fight for our rights—simply out of defer- 
ence for your President, who knows as much about our history 
and that of Fiume as I know about the language and history of 
the Redskins. 

“Fiume itself long before Austria was defeated solemnly de- 
clared its Italianity and seceded from Hungary. And now 
Wilson says we must not listen to her. Why? On account of 
his famous Fourteen Points, not one of which he has not violated 
when it suited him to do so. He claims America’s right to inter- 
fere in ‘Europe, but prevents Europe from interfering with 
America, thanks to the Monroe Doctrine. No, Wilson has fallen 
from his pedestal. It has been a cold-blooded defection, first 
from his principles, in favor of the Jugoslavs, and then in favor 
of France and England. For us who put our trust in him as ina 
just man, the reaction is too strong.” 


“Genoa, Italy, April 30 Cav. RoBerto Pescio” 
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Captor and Captive 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your editorial, “The Higher Law,” on the subject of 
the imprisonment of Debs, is both eloquent and courageous. 
Liberal thought owes you a debt of gratitude for it. So ques- 
tionable was the constitutionality of the Espionage Act that 
liberals were inclined to believe it could not command the assent 
of the President. The legal limit of ten days had in fact almost 
elapsed before Mr. Wilson placed his signature to a bill worse 
than that which had wrecked the old Federalist party. 

Had the law operated only against a few obscure individuals, 
the prisons would have swallowed them with hardly a ripple 
on the surface of our busy life. But when a giant, like Debs, 
throws down the gauntlet to a law which he believes more 
honored in the breach than in the observance, when a man be- 
loved by multitudes goes proudly to jail, the captor becomes 
the captive. 

There is reason to believe that the Administration realizes 
already that it has caught a Tartar. Mr. Tumulty’s reported 
cable to the President, and Mr. Wilson’s cable to the Attorney 
General, confirm this suspicion. But the Administration finds 
it difficult to let go of Debs without at the same time parting 
with its dignity. Debs personally has not asked for a pardon. 
While floods of letters pour into Washington, demanding full 
pardon for Debs, the Administration not only does not know 
how to let go of so determined a prisoner, but is confronted 
with Debs’s calm declaration that they shall not let go of him 
unless they virtually confess that the law under which he is 
held is infamous, by releasing all its victims. 


Clinton, Iowa, June 15 C. A. MOSELEY 


Sursum Corda 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: With a flash of black eyes a lad who had lost both legs 
at Chateau-Thierry exclaimed, “I would give a thousand dollars 
if I could only go to one more dance!” They are singularly 
old, these soldier lads of ours, and wise with the wisdom of 
those who have faced danger and sacrifice; and yet some of 
them seem to have come out of the experience as young as new- 
born children, with a simplicity and childlikeness that is often 
amazing. 

“I wish people wouldn’t be kind to us,” said this boy. “When 
I was in the hospital in France, I could do some things for a 
boy who did not have an arm and he would use his legs to do 
other things for me. We were just comrades, and that’s the 
way we want people to treat us over here. We don’t want peo- 
ple to try to be kind to us, we want them to be comrades.” There 
was keenness in the strong young face, and vigor in the broad 
shoulders and straight back, but the awful space in the wheel- 
chair, which the afghan covered, indicated that there would 
never again be swift stridings through working days or gay 
trampings through holidays. Yet, had not this youth brought 
back with him the last, most precious gift of civilization, the 
secret of democracy? 

I looked up just then from my desk in the Red Cross House 
at the unusual sound. Five or six young soldiers were going 
through the motions of dancing, putting one foot forward deli- 
cately, following it with the other, and very slowly turning 
round. Their motions were awkward and uncertain, but their 
faces were bright with an eager light, the light one sees in a 
young child when first he achieves success on roller or ice skates. 
They were very merry over their difficulties, and peals of gay 
laughter greeted some special success, but on the whole, things 
did not go well with them. I watched them with a sudden tight- 
ening of the throat. They were trying out their new wooden 
legs. 


Washington, D. C., June 18 CLARA W. HERBERT 





The High Cost of Liberty 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: While everyone knows that prices are very high nowa- 
days, people do not stop to recollect that the cost of liberty, like 
everything else, has also gone up. Consequently it takes money 
to run our Government in these days. In addition, for exam- 
ple, to paying the salary of Postmaster Burleson and Solicitor 
Lamar, we have to feed, clothe, and pay a peace army of more 
than 940,000 men in Europe. Of course there are also some 
1,500 conscientious objectors, socialists, and I. W. W.’s in our 
various camps, jails, and prisons—Debs, Haywood, Baldwin and 
the rest—all willing and able enough to support themselves, 
for whom the Government must not only buy food, clothing and 
shelter, but for whom it must hire a host of attendants. 

Deportations, too, help to empty the treasury. Boarding men 
for months, paying doctors’ bills, and funeral expenses of those 
who can't stand prison treatment, and Red Specials across a 
continent, cost money. 

No wonder we need a soda tax! 

Boston, June 11 hm. Gy WW. 


Self-Government for India 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: Would you kindly reprint the following call to English- 
men by the leaders of the British Labour Party, which appeared 
in the Daily Herald of April 24. 

New York, June 16 SAILENDRA NATH GHOSE 

“We, the undersigned, appeal to our fellow countrymen and 
women to give thought and attention to the condition of affairs 
in India. That country, which contains 315 millions of human 
beings, is at present ruled by a handful of officials whose gross 
incompetence and ignorance have brought these peaceful, law- 
abiding people to the verge of open, undisguised revolution. 

“Indians ask the same rights, the same duties, the same recog- 
nition as Siberia, Poland, and other small European peoples. 
The bureaucrats of India reply with a Coercion Act which robs 
Indians of all freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of 
public meeting. 

“Indians are unarmed, yet they are bombed from aeroplanes 
and shot down with machine guns. 

“We cannot believe our countrymen and women understand 
these things, neither do we think they realize that these auto- 
cratic methods place in jeopardy the lives of thousands of 
British men, women, and children. 

“We therefore ask you to join us in our protest against the 
bombing and shooting of unarmed men and women, and in our 
demand for a public inquiry into these outrages, the complete 
withdrawal of the Coercion Bills, and the immediate introduction 
of self-government, giving to the millions of Indians the same 
rights as now enjoyed by Canada, Australia, and Africa. 

“ROBERT WILLIAMS 
“ROBERT SMILLIE 
“GEORGE LANSBURY” 
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Literature 


The Larger Altruism 


Altruism, Its Nature and Varieties. By George Herbert Palmer. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

\ BOOK of few pages and of many thoughts is Professor 
£\% Palmer's “Altruism.” It is packed with a kind of wisdom 
that is to be found only when a keen and well-trained intellect 
is combined with length of years and noble living, and it is ex- 
pressed in that classic English which Mr. Palmer’s readers 
long ago learned to associate with his name. The educated 
public of America may be divided into two classes, both 
large: those who have studied under Mr. Palmer and those 
who have not. To both groups this book will be a joy. To 
the latter class it will bring many a new idea; while Mr. 
Palmer’s former students will catch in every sentence the ring 
of that voice which they learned to love years ago in the old 
“Philosophy 4.” To them indeed the book will offer no new 
point of view. Some of it, in fact, they may find in their own 
dust-covered student note-books; a little of it is taken almost 
word for word from the author’s “Nature of Goodness,” pub- 
lished sixteen years ago. Yet though the fundamental idea of 
the book is that expounded so persuasively and for so many 
years at Harvard, the method of approach is new, and an ap- 
plication of it is made to certain aspects of human life upon 
which Mr. Palmer had not touched before. 

The fundamental idea to which reference has just been 
made is a conception of the self which, once grasped, makes 
both egoism and altruism in their narrow sense false abstrac- 
tions. To conceive of the self as isolated and quite independent 
is wrong in both logic and ethics. The only conception ulti- 
mately tenable is that of the “conjunct self,” which includes 
its relations to its environment and with them an indefinitely 
great mass of interests and purposes which are social in their 
nature and are shared with many others. The recognition of 
this conjunct self, i.e., a truly enlightened “altruism,” may be 
traced in several ascending stages, and it is to a consideration 
of these that the volume is devoted. For the first of these 
stages Mr. Palmer uses the word “Manners,” by which he 
means “such a voluntary conformity to a code of conduct as, 
within a fixed field of intercourse, insures to each person the 
least offense and a due opportunity of self-expression.” Here, 
plainly, there is at least the beginning of a recognition of the 
interests of others and a certain amount of good will, but the 
abstract self and the alter are still sharply distinguished. A 
closer approach to the ideal is found in “Gifts,” in which the 
ego is truly denied for the sake of the others. Lack of space 
forbids us to dwell upon the ripe wisdom with which the whole 
matter of giving and receiving is handled; instead we must 
hurry on to the third stage of Altruism, namely “Mutuality,” 
in which the chief defect of giving is avoided. This chief de- 
fect is the retention of the old contrast between the ego and 
the alter as being essentially different beings. Mutuality is 
“the recognition of another and myself as inseparable elements 
of one another, each being essential to the welfare of each.” 
Examples of this are to be found in partnerships, or in almost 
any honest business transaction where both seller and purchaser 
profit. The defect of mere Mutuality is to be found in its very 
limited scope. It is only in a single transaction or for a single 
purpose that the two partners sink their separateness and 
unite their lives. Complete union, or something approximating 
it, is to be found only in Love, which is “the joint service of 
a common life.” 

Yet Love also has its limitations. It reaches the goal of 
complete rationality only when it refuses to confine itself to 
one individual and stretches out, instead, to all the race. When 
Love has undergone this fulfilling transformation we call it no 
longer Love but Justice. Justice to Mr. Palmer, as to Plato, is 





thus the supreme virtue, the sum of all the virtues.. It includes 
not only benevolence but such things as the sense of profes- 
sional responsibility, the service of institutions, and all the im- 
personal loyalties. It is, in short, “the impartial love of our 
fellow-men. When we are commanded to love our neighbor 
as ourself, we cannot excuse ourselves by saying that love does 
not move by command but takes its own way according to in- 
dividual temperament. Even of the simpler forms of love this 
is only partially true; wisdom, purpose, and patience being 
also essentials of permanence even in our private loves. But 
that public love to which we are summoned is no mere emotion, 
arising blindly and passing with the mood. It is the rational 
acceptance of our place in a social organization where all are 
dependent on each.” 

Such is the argument of the book. But its chief value for 
many a reader will be found in the incidental insights, the 
treasures gathered through a long life of observation and re- 
flection, which are scattered all along the way. Mr. Palmer has 
the rare power of bringing the science of ethics very close to 
the art of living. 


The Future of the College 


The Colleges in War Time and After. By Parke Rexford Kolbe. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

W HAT the war has done for the college is almost as prob- 

lematical as what it has done for the church. What the 
college has done for the war is, however, less doubtful; and Presi- 
dent Kolbe, of the Municipal University of Akron, has given 
us an admirably clear record of its activities. The major portion 
of the book is devoted to an account of the various attempts on 
the part of the Government and the colleges to coérdinate their 
efforts in the light of the growing conviction on both sides “that 
a continued supply of college-trained men was essential for com- 
bat with a foe whose technical achievements had played so great 
a réle in the warfare of the past four years.” There are chapters 
on the first unorganized efforts of the college to mobilize their 
resources; the work of the Government committees, especially 
the War Department’s Committee on Education and Special 
Training; the ill-fated Students’ Army Training Corps, of which 
Dr. Kolbe thinks better than it deserves; the magnificent aid 
brought to the Gevernment by the technical schools and depart- 
ments; the effect of the war upon the college curriculum and 
upon college life generally; the personal contribution of college 
people, both men and women, to the war; and the effect of the 
war upon college finances. There are, besides, two introductory 
chapters on the outlook for higher education in 1917 and a con- 
cluding chapter on the outlook for it now. Naturally, and we 
think correctly, Dr. Kolbe attributes the important service 
rendered to the Government by the colleges to the gradual 
changes in their temper due to the economic history of the past 
fifty years. These are, in particular, their awakened sense of 
social responsibility and the increasing adjustment of their 
courses to the practical needs of their constituents. Naturally 
also, though we hope less correctly, Dr. Kolbe assumes that the 
future of higher education in this country will be largely deter- 
mined by the unprecedented experiences of the past two years. 
For example, speaking of the vocational units that were estab- 
lished in more than one hundred and fifty institutions, he re- 
marks that their influence is sure to be profound, “because our 
proudest colleges have in this emergency undertaken a work not 
strictly collegiate and have, so to say, opened up a new channel 
of endeavor where formal entrance requirements play no réle 
and only quick results count.” More than once he assures us 
that “the principle of training intensively for a definite pur- 
pose has come to stay.” That it has come to stay in the ordinary 
colleges of liberal arts we doubt, though we grant that it will 
influence them profoundly unless the believers in an older and 
better tradition are more vigilant and effective than they have 
sometimes been. Moreover, we are less clear than Dr. Kolbe 
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about the desirability of a national Department of Education. 
The very ground upon which he bases his belief in it is the cause 
of our misgiving: “While many may hesitate at the possible re- 
linquishment of entire individual autonomy, the war has taught 
as its greatest lesson the value of a certain degree of centralized 
governmental control—a doctrine which the past two years have 
developed to unthought-of proportions in our country.” If the 
recent experiences of the colleges are a foretaste of the kind of 
“standardizing” and “unifying” that may be expected from a 
national Department, the war will indeed prove to have been 
an educational calamity. Mechanical methods, the loss of indi- 
vidual initiative, the clamor for “quick results,” and the dis- 
crediting of subjects that are merely “cultural” in value are, we 
suspect, the inevitable outcome of such centralization. Dr. Kolbe 
perceives that it will not do for the colleges merely to yield to 
the pressure of contemporary opinion. 

Notwithstanding these wise utterances, we think Dr. Kelbe is 
too ready to assume that higher education is about to undergo 
a radical change in consequence of the war. If the war had 
lasted longer, there would have been more ground for such a 
view. We rather suspect that its chief effect will be to furnish 
an unparalleled opportunity to innovators, who will seize the 
chance to try their favorite experiments on the unfortunate 
colleges and to attribute the changes resulting therefrom to 
economic necessity. To this great first cause of all modern social 
phenomena Dr. Kolbe attaches, we think, undue importance. He 
regards it indeed as “our only safe guide in determining the 
future.” To this doctrine of “manifest destiny,” whether in 
politics or in education, we cannot subscribe. On the contrary, 
we believe it to be one of the functions of the higher education 
to thwart so-called “inevitable” tendencies. It is inconceivable 
that men and women of light and leading should have no positive 
influence on the direction of progress; that they should always 
follow and never lead. The truth is that, in much current 
reasoning on educational matters, the idea of democracy has 
been allowed to penetrate from the social and political sphere, 
where it belongs, to the intellectual sphere, where it does not 
belong, and we hesitate to attack it there for fear of seeming 
to attack it on its own ground. “Higher education” has come to 
mean, in many quarters, “education as high as the average 
person who must earn his living by it will stand.” But if this 
definition is to become universal, what agenfy will be left to 
produce the intellectual leaders which even a/democracy cannot 
do without, as this war has abundantly proved? The colleges 
are the sole custodians of certain immaterial forces that are 
essential to the highest civilization; of these forces, the type of 
education that is conditioned wholly or chiefly by economic neces- 
sity does. not even touch the fringe. We do not mean to imply 
that Dr. Kolbe subscribes to the inadequate definition of edu- 
cation above mentioned; but he nowhere distinctly says that the 
true value of the higher education resides in the silent, im- 
ponderable influence that it brings to bear, at all times and 
seasons, upon the mind of the age. 

That influence we do not believe it will relinquish in favor of 
any sort of “quick results,” whatever the pressure of economic 
conditions. If it is the vice of the old-fashioned educator to 
deny that the world moves and therefore to refuse to contemplate 
the possibility of any radical change, it is the vice of the newer 
type to look not far enough into the future and to assume that 
his horizon is the end of the world. It is only fair to say that 
many of these pages were written in the immediate presence of 
the events which they describe. They would perhaps have been 
otherwise expressed if those events had been seen in perspective 
against a background of peace—if peace it can be called. Chaos 
is a better name for it, and what sort of cosmos will be the issue 
it is impossible to foretell. There be many spirits moving upon 
the face of the waters, and they are not all spirits of light. 
Nevertheless, we share Dr. Koibe’s conviction that “the college, 
whatever its detractors may say, has proved its value in the 
time of trial, and it may justly look forward to growth and 
honor in the land which it has helped to make and save.” 





. - ee 
“America First 
Democracy: Discipline: Peace. By William Roscoe Thayer 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

HE high reputation of the author of the “Life and Times 

of Cavour” and the “Life and Letters of John Hay” will 
certainly not be augmented by his Colver Lectures in Brown 
University. They are slight, rambling, repetitious, and con- 
fused. To summarize the thought is something of an under- 
taking. The first lecture asserts, as if we were still in the 
nineteenth century, that “the master word of Democracy is 
Individuality.” Democracy demands the individual's highest 
development; and the individual’s highest development demands 
freedom. Democracy may thus be regarded as a step in the 
secular movement toward freedom. But in the second lecture 
it turns out that the individual, far from being the centre of 
things, must work “with and for Society, towards collective, 
higher ends. That is Discipline.” In the same lecture Disci- 
pline is defined as Education—not the shabby little red school- 
house of our inefficient democracy, but a system as rigidly thor- 
oughgoing as that of the old Jesuits and the modern Prussians, 
developing, however, not abject machines, but free moral agents. 
An elevated, not a mechanical, efficiency—this is promising; 
but the reader suffers disillusionment when Mr. Thayer goes on 
to sketch the foundations of the new education, viz., a knowledge 
of the rudiments of English composition, a knowledge of Ameri- 
can history soundly interpreted, and universal military training. 
The last of these is necessary because every citizen must be 
ready to defend his country (not, we presume, by attacking 
another), because he needs discipline (yes, but not necessarily 
this discipline), and because he will acquire military carriage 
(something of an anticlimax). “Adequate provision for de- 
fence” is of course the big thing. Finally, in the third lecture, 
entitled “Peace” but actually about Americanization, the author 
insists upon the Americanization of the foreign-born as the 
prerequisite of domestic concord. “The motto—‘America First’ 
—should not only be on every one’s lips, but in every one’s heart, 
the rule of conduct for every one’s life.” The book ends with 
the usual fatuous optimism of the “patriotic” American. Many 
are the false civilizations, we are told, that have had their day 
and perished—Chinese, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, 
Roman, Venetian, Saracen, Ottoman, Muscovite, mediwval Ger- 
man. “At last, behold a new dawn, and the vanguard of the 
American Republic rises above the horizon, Here is the prom- 
ise for which the ages have waited; here the culmination which 
Fate has slowly prepared.” 

This is all very nice, normal, commonplace, inspiring—that 
is, if one can accept it. Most of us are worried abcut America. 
Nothing is more certain than that we do need democracy, disci- 
pline, and peace; nothing is more certain than that they are 
not to be finally achieved by the old individualism and national- 
ism adequately armed for defence. New ideals of democracy 
and peace are springing up, to which the visible future belongs. 
New ideals of discipline will follow in their wake—new and yet 
old, for true discipline is single in all the ages. 

“Discipline—Discipline! That is our tragic need. Only 
through Discipline comes Freedom.” It is truly said. “The 
European Anarchy,” as G. Lowes Dickinson termed the “order” 
of things out of which the war issued, was a world anarchy, 
and the world anarchy was the anarchy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury individual writ large. As the war was its fruit, so are the 
after-pangs of today its fruit. If this anarchy of the individual 
is not resolved into harmony, there will be varied pangs in un 
ending succession. Curiously enough, Mr. Thayer, in his con- 
fused meditations and fulminations, has a vision of the nature 
of this harmony based on discipline: “The really free man is he 
who, understanding the master laws of life, works with them 
so harmoniously that he has indeed behind him, not only the 
physical forces that move the sun and stars, but the Moral Law 
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that has chosen humanity as the instrument through which to 
reveal itself on earth.” And this goes to the heart of the mat- 
ter: hard is the need, he says, of discipline, “the training which 
gives swiftness and strength to the runner and sureness of aim 
to the marksman; the self-restraint which brings self-mastery; 
the knowledge and obedience which enable man to make the 
forces of nature work for him; the devotion to spiritual laws 
which lifts his soul to its full stature and makes him a citizen 
of the Eternal. Democracy implies Discipline. What Dante 
said of the Blessed in Heaven is equally true of us on earth: 


E la sua volontate é nostra pace. 
(And the Divine Will is our peace.)” 

Faith and discipline seem terribly far away at this moment, 
but it is certain that none of our achievements will last if they 
are built only on the shifting sands of sentiment, impulse, 
efficiency, and “idealism.” Mr. Thayer would do well to give 
emphasis, not to his hatred of autocracy and socialism (forces 
making “drives” against civilization), and to his love of Amer- 
ica, Americanization, American history properly taught, and 
military training for all Americans, but to his vision of the 
guidance of the Eternal in all men. Not “America First” as the 
“rule of conduct,” but Humanity First or God First. 


Fellow Mortals 


Written and illus- 
Part I, 1066-1499. 


A History of Everyday Things in England. 
trated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

In the Days of the Guild. By L. Lamprey. 
erick A. Stokes Company. 


New York: Fred- 


W ITH kings and queens stepping down from their thrones, 
we may venture to draw aside the arras of history and 
claim acquaintance with the everyday people in the background 
those who made the world which we have been taught to know 
chiefly by reigns and wars. Colleges and schools are throwing 
out the old history courses; it remains to be seen what will be 
shaped instead. Some writers still see the past only by the 
baleful light kindled by flames of the great war; some have in- 
herited an intellectual feudalism that would entrench itself be- 
hind the defences of Americanization; some would cut wholly 
adrift from the old, and would people strange islands with their 
And while schools debate methods our children 
are growing up. Therefore, we have especial cause to cherish 
two recent books, written for English school children, but of 
equal value to children and adults in this country. 

From old chronicles, records, illuminated manuscripts, prints, 
brasses, and carvings, Mr. and Mrs. Quennell have deftly con- 
structed a living picture of English everyday life, century by 
century, from 1066 to 1499. By a simple process of selection 
each century is made to stand out vividly and invite comparison 
with its successors. For instance, after a brief account of the 
general conditions of England at the opening of the century, 
the characteristic costumes of the time, of both high and low 
Then follow the ships, the castles, the dwell- 
ings, the great halls, and monasteries. Windmills, looms, and 
carts, tools and toys, give homely touches to the picture. Under 
each of the clever drawings are references to the other chapters, 
so that the development of domestic architecture or the evolu- 
tion of the sailing ship may be easily traced, while costume 
moves apace with architecture. To fix the relation of all these 
elements a chart is provided for each century, giving the dates 
of the kings and queens of England and France, the famous 
men, great events, sea fights, land battles, and the principal 
buildings, grouped according to the period of design. 

It is easy to see that this book was planned by an architect, 
and that it is carried out by husband and wife with an unusual 
degree of intermarriage of the arts; the architectural designs 
are always drawn by Mr. Quennell, and the human figures, in 
the same illustration, by his wife. One feels the same happy 


new beliefs. 


degree, are shown. 


unison in the text. It is doubtful if any handbook has made so 
clear the development of architecture, from the sturdy barrel 
vault to the fairylike fan vault. The reasons for this elaboration 
and the steps by which it was attained are told in a way to 
fascinate a child. The whole book affords much the same pleas- 
ure that one used to have in studying the celebrated doll houses 
in Nuremberg, and in the Ryks Museum, where every detail of 
medieval family life was reproduced in the furnishings and 
utensils, and even the dolls did their part to set history forth in 
miniature. 

The Quennells have not only imparted information and 
peopled the past with persons like ourselves, but have linked 
past and present in a stimulating fashion. The boy who makes 
a companion of this book will take a more intelligent interest in 
the houses building around him. Knowing something of how 
and why the old buildings were designed, he will see the folly 
of mere imitation, and yet will have had his attention drawn 
to the beauty of design, and the fitness and excellence of struc- 
ture. He will be inspired to turn to the old documents of the 
past, whether penned or fashioned in stone, to feel anew his 
kinship with those who carried on the work of the world—while 
kings made “history.” 

The joy of the worker and the devotion of the craftsman, 
emphasized by the Quennells, are carried much further by Miss 
Lamprey in her stories of the guilds. The scribe, the glass- 
worker, the goosegirl, the goldsmith, the shepherd and the wool- 
merchant, the troubadour, the woodcarver, the shoemaker, the 
baker’s boy—all make a kindly fellowship. But these narra- 
tives are not mere stories, though told in readable fashion. 
The plan in the main is to chronicle the days of a guild worker, 
beginning with his early dreams as an apprentice; following 
him step by step as he learns his calling, and sharing his pleas- 
ures of achievement. With unusual skill Miss Lamprey makes 
real the processes of each craft, the daily life of the craftsman, 
and his part in the community life. The joy of creative work, 
the satisfaction of simplicity, and man’s dependence on beauty 
are set forth with charming freshness. Such a book will be 
eagerly read by those who are awaking to the drabness of the 
workers’ stereotyped, machine-made lives. 


Snapshots of British Notables 


Uncensored Celebrities. By E. T. Raymond. New York: Henry 

Holt and Company. 

HROWN into bold relief by the glare of the world-confla- 

gration, certain prominent figures in English public life 
have been deftly caught by the camera dexterously manipu- 
lated by Mr. E. T. Raymond; and the hastily developed portraits, 
first put to newspaper use, are now assembled in a handy album 
bearing the curiosity-awakening title, “Uncensored Celebrities.” 
In other words, we have here a collection of brief sketches, in 
lively journalistic style, of thirty-three men and one woman 
(Mrs. Sidney Webb) whose talents have not been allowed to hide 
themselves in a napkin during the difficult and searching days 
of the war. 

First, almost as a matter of course, comes Lloyd George, short 
and stocky and sturdy of build, of quick and vigorous rather 
than capacious or subtle intellect. Next follows Sir Edward 
Carson, tall and gaunt and hatchet-faced, black, aloof, and sinis- 
ter, yawning “with the easy but terrifying grace of one of the 
higher carnivors.” Then we meet with Mr. Asquith, distin- 
guished survival of the Victorian age, puritanic in some of his 
ways, but none the less a lover of the theatre and cards and the 
chatter of attractive women. After him there pass in rapid 
review the Earl of Derby, Viscount Grey, Lord Robert Cecil, 
Mr. Balfour, Reginald McKenna, Winston Churchill, General 
Smuts, Arthur Henderson, Northcliffe, Curzon, Haldane, Auck- 
land Geddes, and others no less interesting to the reader as 
viewed through Mr. Raymond’s shrewdly observant eyes. But 
whether we are made acquainted with the real man in each 
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instance, and not with some humorous or satirical or otherwise 
arresting caricature, we find ourselves asking more than once, 
with a lurking suspicion that the sketches are a bit too clever 
to be strictly accurate. They are too good to be true, like so 
many other things in the realm of fancy. Admirably skilful in 
the use of epigram and paradox, of allusion and antithesis, of 
image and metaphor, the author is tempted to let his rhetorical 
facility get undue control of his pen, to the undeniable content- 
ment of the reader for pleasure, but to the distrust of the 
searcher for truth. We have, in colloquial phrase, a rattling 
good story. It is all, indeed, a brilliant piece of work of its kind, 
but it is not history. 

As illustrating the writer’s predilection for neat and effective 
rhetorical devices, a few brief passages offer themselves for 
quotation. Antithesis and paradox are compactly welded in such 
sentences as “Englishmen might pardon Lord Haldane’s defects, 
but they could hardly forgive his virtues.” Mr. Balfour is 
picturesquely described as holding that “the democratic flood 
would not fructify the deserts, but only obliterate the oases. 
There is not enough culture to go round; why lose what we have 
in a vain attempt to give everyone a share?” Viscount Grey is 
to the Germans “prince and chief of liars. He stands on a lonely 
pinnacle. His home is in the higher Alps of mendacity, far 
above the line of stunted truth and the edelweiss of small deceit, 
in the region of eternal f !sity.” Occasionally the antithetical 
balance so dear to Macaulay is preserved in form merely, not in 
the thought, as where it is said of Mr. Asquith that “his lan- 
guage, though precise, is guarded’—as if precision were not of 
the very essence of carefully controlled phraseology. 

The author is betrayed into inconsistency by an overfond- 
ness for developing and elaborating the idea of the moment 
without reference to what has preceded or is to follow. Thus 
we are told that Asquith had a certain soft-heartedness as 
“shown in his incapacity to understand the real Prussia,” and 
later that he possessed “the lawyer’s horror of Prussian lawless- 
ness that moved the man so tremendously as to give his earlier 
war speeches the moral fervor of a crusade.” Again, we read 
that he “belongs distinctly to the Victorians” and, two pages 
further on, that his “style of speaking, though of great merit, 
was somewhat too bare and bloodless to delight a generation 
accustomed to the Victorian grand manner.” In a passage de- 
scribing Lord Northcliffe’s gift of intuitive perception, the 
thought is unnecessarily muddled. It is stated that “he knows 
exactly what the public wants, or rather what the public would 
want if it knew how to make its wants known.” But it is in just 
this helpless inarticulateness that Northcliffe finds his oppor- 
tunity; also, the wants referred to are obviously independent of 
any ability or inability to make them known. 

The “saving touch of indolence” Mr. Raymond finds in some 
characters, as in Grey and Geddes, despite their notable sum of 
achievement. In one passage he attributes to Talleyrand an 
utterance of Comte d’Argenson, and incidentally misquotes the 
utterance, tripping up a little on the French idiom. On another 
page he gives inaccurately Dr. Johnson’s famous remark con- 
cerning women preachers. He might, if unable or unwilling to 
verify his text, at least have refrained from using quotation 
marks. Elsewhere, again, he thinks to turn to good account the 
“gold-rimmed spectacles” bought by the guileless Moses Prim- 
rose, and the moral is painstakingly driven home that all that 
glisters is not gold. But, unfortunately, the famous green spec- 
tacles in question are described by Goldsmith as rimmed with 
silver, not with gold. 

Revision of these highly enjoyable character sketches before 
republication in book form would have been advisable. But no 
revision is needed of their general sanity and their larger truth, 
their outspoken opposition to the evil philosophy of Germany’s 
late rulers, their plea for a Wilsonian rather than a Lansdowne 
policy as the more promising means “by which the common 
sense and instinctive morality of the common man shall triumph 
over the follies of the wise and the sordid ambitions of the 


great.” 


Books in Brief 


T is a pleasure to find a scholar who has so well profited by 

criticism as has Mr. Hartley Bateson in his second edition of 
“Patience: A West Midland Poem of the Fourteenth Century” 
(Longmans, Green). The work, “recast and partly rewritten” 
as the author states, has gained much in solidity. A highly 
hypothetical and rather sentimental sketch of the poet has been 
deleted, the glossary has been revised, the bibliography brought 
up to date, and the notes enriched and improved both by sup 
pression and addition. Examples of interesting new matter 
may be found—for instance, in notes on lines 92 and 101, and in 
the technical expressions about the ship (lines 122, 185, 259, 
385). Mr. Bateson, after weighing all criticisms, retains his 
earlier opinion concerning the order of the poet’s works; con- 
trary to the more usual theory of older scholars, he places the 
great imaginative poems, “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight” 
and “The Pearl,” at the end of the series, and opens that series 
with “Patience.” He argues his case well, though it remains a 
strain on the sense of probability to accept the sequence from 
homiletical writing to the free power of “Gawain” and “The 
Pearl.” No one, however, can read “Patience,” despite its 
didactic intent, without realizing that he holds commerce with 
a poet. The quaintness which delights the modern reader of 
this medieval Jonah-story is an accidental asset; but there is 
permanent literary quality in the characteristic English treat- 
ment of ship and sea and storm, in the grim realism of Jonah 
in the fish’s belly, and in the religious passion of his prayers 
from that darksome and malodorous spot. No one can help 
sharing his joy in his “gay logge” of “wod-bynde.” Whether 
the woodbine which the Lord sent with the dawning day was 
ivy or convolvulus does not matter; we know how Jonah felt 
when he looked “on the grene graciouse leves, That ever waved 
a wynde so wyth [gentle] and so cole.” The English or Celt 
delicacy of nature-feeling, the English religious sense, give the 
poem charm and power. It has more than linguistic interest, 
and we hope that Mr. Bateson’s new edition will do much to 


keep it alive beside its more obviously attractive companions. 


5 he monograph on “The Taxation of Mines in Montana” 
(Huebsch), by Louis Levine, is interesting to the general 
reader because of the circumstances which gave publicity to it 
rather than because of the character of the essay itself, which 
is somewhat severely technical. Not long ago the fact came out 
in the newspapers, and was made the subject of editorial com- 
ment in widely-read journals, that a professor had been sus 
pended from the faculty of the University of Montana because 
he had persisted in the publication of an essay on taxation which 
the university authorities found distasteful to themselves and to 
powerful personages whose favor it was necessary for them to 
curry. If Professor Levine had been left undisturbed in his 
work his essay would probably have been read only by a small 
circle of students and other specialists; and notwithstanding 
its very considerable value, it would probably have taken but 
slight hold on the imagination of even these readers. As it is, 
the essay is being widely read throughout the country by those 
who wish to know how serious an offence a scholar must com 
mit to be suspended from an American university. The univer- 
sity authorities have done Mr. Levine a great service through 
giving extended publicity to his independence and careful 
scholarships; and they have greatly added to the number of those 
who know and condemn the disgraceful inequity which charac- 
terizes the Montana tax system. The essay is a dispassionate 
and objective presentation of information bearing on the taxa- 
tion of mines, and of the elementary and generally undisputed 
economic principles which relate to this information The 
problem is in large measure stated in the words of Governors 
and other public officials representing different political parties. 
Statistical information is presented showing, for example, that 


one mining company paid in 1916 less than five per cent. on its 
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income, while other corporations paid from thirteen to fifteen 
per cent. That the Constitution be amended in order that min- 
ing property may be placed on an equal basis for taxation with 
other forms of property is one of the practical suggestions 
growing out of Mr. Levine’s study. In a day when large num- 
bers of thoughtful people are ready to ask for the nationaliza- 
tion of minerals and other such gifts of nature, this seems to be 


a moderate proposal. 


;RANCE and her future is the timely theme of Victor Cam- 
bon’s book, “Ow allons-nous?” (Paris: Payot). The author, 
who has written extensively on social and industrial questions, 
goes to the roots of his subject, as he did in “L’Allemagne au 
Travail” (1909), “La France au Travail” (1912), and “Notre 
Avenir” (1916). In the present volume, a sequel to “Notre 
Avenir,” he aims to show that without radical reforms in hygiene, 
economic equipment, and business methods, and patriotic co- 
operation in place of social antagonism, France cannot remain a 
great Power. After outlining the economic readjustments neces- 
sitated by the war, M. Cambon suggests solutions for the prob- 
lems that France must immediately solve. He says in substance: 
“First, in applying the lessons of the war, we must check tuber- 
culosis by removing the cause: intemperance. To reduce further 
our alarming mortality, we must build hygienic houses, insist on 
physical education, and make public health our constant con- 
cern. Scarcely less vital is our economic life. We must renew 
our entire industrial equipment. Let us also put our navy and 
our merchant marine on a rational basis. The distressing con- 
dition of our waterways and harbors grieves every French pa- 
triot. And why should France’s hydraulic power remain unde- 
veloped? Again, agriculture, mining, forestry, manufacturing, 
demand modern methods. Routine, favoritism, the cult of incom- 
petence, must go. And may French workmen remember what 
German workmen have shown us: that the employer’s interests 
are their own. Unscrupulous agitators have had their day. Nor 
can our intellectual classes afford to continue their unpatriotic 
indifference to political and economic life. Their initiative is the 
more necessary since the State has failed lamentably in all in- 
dustrial undertakings.” While certain of M. Cambon’s views 
seem exaggerated, he impresses his reader as an economist of 
broad and steady vision. He is not an alarmist, but rather a 
patriot anxious about his country’s future. His criticisms, 
though fearless and at times severe—for instance, in denouncing 
the “bistro” (saloon-keeper), demagogues, bureaucracy, and the 
frivolity of the press—are without animosity. What depresses 
him most at present is the conviction that, despite the heroism 
of her “poilus,” her sacrifices in human lives, and the ruins of 
her devastated territory, France is not taking measures, social, 
political, or economic, that will enable her to recuperate without 
assistance. If, as M. Cambon implies, the French really do not 
know “whither they are bound,” his book should assist them in 


finding their bearings 
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q “‘Splendidly and nobly written."’—Baltimore Eve. 
Sun. ‘Quite the most important contribution to 
the American theatre this year; nothing of such high 
quality has come here from abroad.'’—N. Y. Sun, 
$1.50 at all bookshops 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 220 W. Forty-second St., New York 


















HE amount of water which has passed under the bridge 

since the armistice was signed and the peace conference 
convened is seen in “American Labor and the War” (Doran), a 
volume of speeches by Mr. Samuel Gompers. Most of them 
were delivered as extemporaneous addresses at meetings of the 
American Federation of Labor, various labor conferences, and 
at war meetings. Three of the addresses were given abroad— 
one of them in London, one in Paris, and a third in Italy. As 
in many other war books, the significant fact is the absence of 
any real grasp of what should be done after the war was ended. 
Serious discussions of the real problems of peace and criticism 
of policies were lacking in the United States through a mis- 
taken notion of patriotism. The present volume is no exception 
to this rule, for the substance of some of the addresses is made 
up of the exaltation of democracy, without any definition of 
what is meant by the term, and indiscriminate laudation of 
President Wilson. Many of the arguments advanced are sub- 
ject to serious question. The claim that the American Federa- 
tion is interested in the welfare of the unskilled worker is hardly 
borne out by facts. The recent strike at Lawrence, for in- 
stance showed that only an insignificant minority of the work- 
men were organized along Federation lines and that this mi- 
nority was made up of only the more highly skilled and better 
paid workmen. Then again, it is well to remember that a large 
number of American workmen are not organized at all. 


\ HEN questioned by a prospective employer, at the end of a 

ten years’ sojourn in the United States, concerning his 
business experience, the autobiographical hero of Jean Farmer’s 
“César-Napoléon Gaillard” (Paris: Payot) was able to enumerate 
sixteen more or less unpleasant occupations to which, at one time 
or another, an unkind fate had driven him. These ranged all 
the way from bottle-washing and strike-breaking to fancy 
dancing and playing the piano in a house of ill-fame. That he 
got the job he was seeking was not due to the length and com- 
plexity of his record, nor is it necessary now to say what it was 
due to. It is more to the point to state here that the adventures 
of this Tartarin des villes are numerous and varied, and that 
they are related with considerable humor, even if that humor is 
a little strained now and then. 
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The abdication of intellect 


(From The Chicago Tribune) 


Most of us are not on very good terms 
with our brains. It is rare to find a man 
who is really comfortable in their posses- 
sion; the most painful process for many 
persons is to think. 

Consider how great a share of our 
recreations are an attempt to escape 
cerebral activity. We positively try to 
abdicate our intellects. Why else should 
a man go on a “bender”? Why else do 
we throng the amusement parks, where 
thousands seek mental annihilation in 
such edifying institutions as the “bug 
house,” the “shoot the chutes” and the 
“palace of piffle”? 

The truth is we are a restless, nervous 
race, oppressed by our brains. We 
haven’t become accustomed to them yet. 
Measured by the standards of an ancient 
world, the cerebral organ that distin- 
guishes man is a recent acquirement or 
development. We have not succeeded in 
orienting it, as other fauna have oriented 
their more limited intelligence. The 
brain of man is described by scientists 
as large and convoluted, while that of 
fish is said to be small and smooth. Con- 
sidering the happy, equable life cf a fish, 
we may sometimes question the advan- 
tage of possessing those cerebra! convo- 
lutions, but, on the other hand, no one 
would willingly consent to be a fish. 

The customary methods of abdicating 
intellect afford only temporary relief. 
The only solution is intensive cultivation 
and ccntrol of the cerebral organ. With 
a little daily effort it is possible to get 
on pretty friendly terms with the old 
bean. 


RE you on good terms with 

your brains? Are you really 

comfortable in their posses- 
sion? Is it a painful process for you to 
think? 


The Chicago Tribune is worried about 
your cerebral organ. Gently, yet with be- 
coming gravity, the Tribune warns you 
that “the customary methods of abdicat- 
ing intellect afford only temporary relief. 
The only solution is intensive cultivation.” 
There you have it. You really must sub- 
scribe to The Nation! 


The Nation is not infallible, but it will 
help you to understand the social, political 
and economic problems of the day— 
problems too often ignored by the daily 
press. 


And always The Nation will prevent the 
abdication of your intellect, the “comic 
sections” of the great dailies to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


Reader, be advised! Subscribe, now. 


The Nation 





THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


I believe that the only solution of this problem is intensive cultivation. So here’s my subscription 


P —_ year ($4.00) 
‘ six months ($2.00) 
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On looking back to 1890 one sees that every year the packer has been selling meat more cheaply 


compared to the higher prices he had to pay for cattle. 
100 equals 1916 price. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


This chart shows why beefsteak 


This is the latest thart printed by the 
War-time diagrams are not published yet 


is high priced 


“IT remember when we paid 20 cents 
for beefsteak,” she said. “Now it’s 
tagged 40 and 50 cents a pound.” 


The housewife wonders who is mak- 
ing money from these high prices. 


Could she see the herds of cattle 
out in the pastures—bringing more 
than twice as much as before—she 
would know that a considerable 
part went to the farmer to encour- 
age production. 


A glimpse of doubly valued grain— 
necessary to fatten live stock—to- 
gether with high priced farm labor, 
and other high farm expenses— 
would largely explain why this was 
necessary. 


World food shortages, high wages, 
depreciated money, make every- 
thing high priced. Meat has not 
advanced more than other foods. 


But throughout the past 30 years of 
rising prices, the packers, in compe- 
tition with each other, by handling 
more live stock, and by eliminating 
waste, have steadily reduced the 
spread between the price of cattle 
and the price of beef. This chart, 
copied from Bulletin No. 226 of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
shows it. 


As compared with the price of cat- 
tle the consumer is paying less for 
meat, and the live stock producer 
is getting a larger proportion of the 
prices received by the packer for 
meat and by-products. 


Service like this, performed at a 
profit to the packer of only a frac- 
tion of a cent per pound, benefits 
the public. It goes to show that the 
right men are on the job. 
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